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Tenth Educational Conference: 
A Review 


By ARTHUR E. TRAXLER 


HE TENTH Educational Conference met at the Bilt- 
more Hotel in New York City on October 30 and 31, 
1941. The conference was, as in former years, spon- 
sored by the Educational Records Bureau, the Cooperative 
Test Service, the Committee on Measurment and Guidance of 
the American Council on Education, and the Commission on 
the Relation of School and College of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association. Four hundred and one institutions and 
organizations sent a total of 731 representatives to the con- 
ference. The corresponding numbers for the 1940 conference 
were 355 institutions and 597 representatives. Thus, the 
attendance this year was substantially larger than last year. 
The number and percentage of registrants from different 
types of institutions were as follows: 


Type of Institution Registrants Per Cent 
Independent schools ............. 322 44.0 
Colleges and universities.......... 188 25.7 
PED 6:4 cca vesansavesvs 131 17.9 
Educational associations .......... 33 4.5 
State and federal departments..... 12 1.6 
Se ee 45 6.2 


(including representatives of social 
service organizations, business or- 
ganizations, and magazines and 
newspapers ) 
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There were seven general sessions during the two-day 
period. The conference was opened by W. W. Ankenbrand, 
superintendent of schools, Yonkers, New York, who presided 
at the Thursday morning session. The subject for this ses- 
sion was “What Guidance Demands of Administrators and 
Teachers.” Superintendent Ankenbrand introduced E. G. 
Williamson, dean of student affairs, University of Minnesota, 
who spoke on “The Coordination of Personnel Services in 
Schools.” Dean Williamson outlined the objectives and scope 
of personnel work and pointed to the need for coordination of 
the personnel services of administrators, teachers, and 
specialists. He then discussed the administrative and pro- 
fessional phases of coordination of personnel work and 
stressed the desirability of assigning to particular staff mem- 
bers responsibility for specific personnel services. 

The second speaker was Alonzo G. Grace, commissioner of 
education, Connecticut. In his address, ‘“Teacher Certifica- 
tion—A Problem in Teacher Education,’ Commissioner 
Grace outlined the elements involved in certification, the pur- 
pose of certification, and the nature of state certification 
requirements. He then made a series of definite suggestions 
for the reorganization of certification procedures. 

Frederick J. V. Hancox, of the Lawrenceville School, pre- 
sided at the Thursday luncheon meeting. The speaker was 
William C. Hill, principal, Classical High School, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. His subject was “Gold Is Where You 
Find It.” Dr. Hill discussed the contributions that both pub- 
lic schools and private schools can make to education in a 
democracy. He urged that ability be recognized and adequate 
provision be made for its development regardless of where it 
is found. 

The Thursday afternoon session, under the chairmanship 
of Paul Cruikshank, headmaster, the Taft School, was de- 
voted to a consideration of “The Opportunities of Inde- 
pendent Schools in the World Crisis.”” The subject of the first 
speaker, Charles S. Tippetts, headmaster of the Mercersburg 
Academy, was ‘The Contribution of Independent Schools to 
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the Preservation of Democracy.” Dr. Tippetts indicated the 
difficulties that both colleges and preparatory schools would 
face during the next decade, and expressed confidence that 
they would meet them successfully. He urged the schools to 
take advantage of the exceptional opportunity for education 
which was theirs in the troubled world of today and to teach 
their students to face the future with hope and courage. 

The chairman then introduced Lewis Perry, principal of the 
Phillips Exeter Academy, who spoke on “The Independent 
Schools and the World Crisis.” It is regretted that the text 
of Dr. Perry’s address is not available for publication in the 
present report. 

The dinner meeting on Thursday evening was attended by 
nearly four hundred persons. For the tenth consecutive year, 
Herbert E. Hawkes, dean of Columbia College, presided at 
the dinner meeting. The theme of the program was ‘“‘National 
Morale.” The guest speakers were Ralph Barton Perry, pro- 
fessor of philosophy, Harvard University, and Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. Professor Perry discussed the nature of 
morale and means of controlling it and showed the relation 
between national morale and the preservation of democracy 
in the present world crisis. 

Mrs. Roosevelt stressed the importance of a complete un- 
derstanding of one’s own community in the development of 
national unity and the building of morale. She urged that 
provision be made for young people throughout the country 
to attain the needed understanding of their community. 

The general subject of the Friday morning session was 
“The School’s Role in Personality Development.”” The chair- 
man, Wilbour E. Saunders, headmaster of the Peddie School, 
introduced James S. Plant, M.D., director, Essex County 
Juvenile Clinic, Newark, New Jersey, whose subject was “The 
Psychiatrist Looks at Today’s School Child.” Dr. Plant dis- 
cussed five areas in the problem of the school child—the rela- 
tion of the specific to the general, the importance and char- 
acter of the emotional aspects of personality, the measurement 
of the child’s growth, the balance between the need to be 
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different and the need to be identified with the group, and the 
nature of an individual’s subpersonalities or “subcultures.” 
In conclusion, he indicated that the battle for democracy is a 
struggle between faith in regimentation and faith in the de- 
velopment of each individual, and that the battle is being 
fought as keenly in our own schools as anywhere else. 

The second speaker was Charles H. Lawrence, M.D., of 
Boston, who discussed ‘““The Endocrine Factor in Personality 
Development.” Dr. Lawrence dealt with the relationship 
between endocrine disturbances and intellectual and emotional 
factors at the adolescent level. He illustrated his point by a 
number of cases that had come under his observation. He 
indicated the need for more information concerning the inci- 
dence of correctable disturbances of body chemistry in the 
school population, and closed with a plea for cooperation 
between physicians and teachers in obtaining a large body of 
data that would be useful in solving the perplexing problems 
of the endocrine factor in the development of individual boys 
and girls. 

Willard W. Beatty, director of education, United States 
Office of Indian Affairs, was the third speaker on the Friday 
morning program. His subject was “A Special Case of a 
World Education Problem.” Mr. Beatty first outlined the 
background of Indian life in the United States and indicated 
important differences between Indian culture and the culture 
of the white population. He then sketched the history of 
Indian education and pointed out its achievements and the 
ways in which it had failed to meet the needs of the Indian. 
He explained the present program of Indian education and 
discussed the progress that was being made in adapting it to 
the various cultural patterns, conditions, and needs of the 
different Indian groups. 

The chairman at the Friday luncheon meeting was William 
S. Learned, of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching. Dr. Learned introduced Stephen Duggan, 
director, Institute of International Education, who spoke on 
“Some Realities Confronting Hemisphere Solidarity.” Dr. 
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Duggan sketched various contrasts between the civilization of 
the United States and that of most of the Latin American 
countries and pointed to the fact that the two peoples have in 
the past been largely ignorant of one another. He compared 
various institutions, including the family, the school, the 
church, and the government, in the United States and in Latin 
America, and stated that if we are to realize the good neigh- 
bor policy, we must understand the civilization and culture of 
the Latin American people. 

The Friday afternoon session was called to order by the 
chairman, I. L. Kandel, professor of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. He presented André Morize, 
professor of French literature, Harvard University, who 
spoke on “The Teaching of Foreign Cultures in the Present 
World Crisis.” Professor Morize contrasted the concept of 
culture founded on the desire to broaden the individual hori- 
zon and develop within him the individual and universal 
human values with the concept of culture directed toward the 
development of a nationalistic spirit and the identification of 
the individual with a program of collective utilitarianism. He 
developed the theme that since a large part of the Western 
World is now under totalitarian domination, America is en- 
trusted with the mission of becoming the responsible guardian 
of the so-called foreign cultures—the cultures of the occi- 
dental world—and urged that our educators should accept 
this responsibility. 

The last part of the Friday afternoon session was devoted 
to a round-table discussion of “Problems in the Improvement 
of Secondary School Reading.” The panel consisted of Wil- 
liam H. Brown, Phillips Academy; Frederick B. Davis, Avon 
Old Farms and Cooperative Test Service; Howard V. Funk, 
Bronxville Public Schools; Gertrude Hildreth, Lincoln School, 
Teachers College, Columbia University ; Margaret A. Stanger, 
Fieldston School; Arthur E. Traxler, Educational Records 
Bureau; and J. Arthur Wheeler, Smith College. Each mem- 
ber of the panel representing a different type of school 
sketched the reading program in his school and commented 
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on the procedures and the results. The meeting was then 
opened for discussion from the floor, and there was a lively 
exchange of ideas between members of the panel and other 
members of the group. Among those participating in the dis- 
cussion were Douglas Courtney, the Cambridge School; Eliza- 
beth Bell, Columbia College; Harrison Reinke, Eaglebrook 
School; Mrs. Slocum Kingsbury, the Remedial Education Cen- 
ter in Washington; William C. McCall, the University of 
South Carolina; S. P. Gorton, Stevens Hoboken Academy; 
and Dwight Collins, Landon School. 

Some of the main points brought out in the discussion 
were: 

1. Reading difficulties of many secondary school pupils can 
be treated successfully by the regular school staff with the 
help of specialists when needed. Both individual and group 
methods are appropriate. 

2. One must know the child’s difficulties before he tries to 
treat them. Measurement and diagnosis must precede re- 
medial work. 

3. The teachers in this field are not concerned with read- 
ing alone but are concerned with the whole personality ad- 
justment of the child. 

4. Teachers of reading in schools must realize their limita- 
tions and must know when to call in the services of the expert. 

5. Every individual regardless of whether he is retarded in 
reading can learn to read better. The secondary school read- 
ing program should be directed toward the development of 
the maximum reading power consistent with the capacity of 
every pupil in the school. 

The adjournment of the round-table discussion brought the 
Tenth Educational Conference to a close. On Saturday morn- 
ing, a considerable number of the representatives at the 
conference attended the invitational meeting of testing leaders, 
an annual event held in connection with the conference and 
sponsored by the Committee on Measurement and Guidance 
of the American Council on Education. The chairman of this 
year’s meeting was John M. Stalnaker, of the College En- 
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trance Examination Board. The speakers and subjects were 
as follows: Paul Horst, department of personnel research, 
Procter and Gamble, “The Concept of Reliability” ; Ralph W. 
Tyler, university examiner and chairman, Department of Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago, “The Influence of Tests on 
Teaching”; D. D. Feder, Personnel Bureau, University of 
Illinois, in charge of Illinois high school testing program, 
“The Objectives and Procedures of a State-Wide Testing 
Program”; T. W. Harrell and Lieutenant Harry Bues, Per- 
sonnel Procedures Section, Adjutant General’s Office, War 
Department, ‘“‘Validity of Army Classification Tests”; Oscar 
K. Buros, Rutgers University, editor, Mental Measurements 
Yearbook, “Some Problems Associated with the Critical 
Evaluation of Tests’; and Arthur E. Traxler, associate 
director, Educational Records Bureau, “Problems in the 
Measurement of Reading.”” A summary of the various 
papers, prepared by Donald J. Shank, appears elsewhere in 
this report. 

The Educational Records Bureau has four standing com- 
mittees which hold their annual meetings at the time of the 
educational conferences. They are the Independent Schools 
Advisory Committee, the Public Schools Advisory Committee, 
the Committee on School and College Relations, and the Com- 
mittee on Tests and Measurements. The minutes of this 
year’s meetings, which are published as the final section of this 
report, should be of special interest to the member schools 
and friends of the Bureau. 





The Coordination of Personnel Services 
in Schools 
By E. G. WILLIAMSON 


CHOOL administrators and teachers have always been 
concerned with the present and future welfare of pupils 
entrusted to their charge by parents. The personal 
relationship between teacher and pupil has always been the 
heart of that concern. When one speaks of personnel services 
in schools, therefore, one is using a recently introduced term 
to describe the latest stage of the long series of attempts to 
individualize and personalize assistance to youth in their 
efforts to attain maturity. More recently, however, the de- 
clining birth rate has brought to our attention the major 
significance of the school’s functions in a democratic society 
faced with both internal and external disintegrating forces. 
As youth become relatively scarcer the public (parents acting 
collectively) will recognize the major social strategy of 
making doubly certain that each pupil is given optimum train- 
ing for occupational and economic self-sufficiency, emotional 
self-dependency, and citizenship adjustments. Scarcity of a 
commodity may lead to sharper perception of its intrinsic 
importance in the social scene with the result that the program 
of the school may be more adequately supported by the public. 
Similar support is needed for the personnel phase of the 
school’s total program. 
An adequate description of the personnel phase of educa- 
tion has been given by Clothier: 


Personnel work . . . is the systematic bringing to bear on the indi- 
vidual student of all those influences, of whatever nature, which will 
stimulate him and assist him through his own efforts to develop in 
body, mind, and character to the limit of his individual capacity for 


12 
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growth, and helping him to apply his powers so developed most effec- 
tively to do the work of the world.* 


If we analyze into its underlying parts this general defini- 
tion, what is now called personnel services includes the follow- 
ing objectives, each designed to assist each pupil to achieve 
optimum development: 

1. Removing or alleviating obstacles to personal develop- 
ment, such as insufficient financial resources. 

2. Correcting maladjustments, such as physical underde- 
velopment. 

3. Remediation of deficiencies, such as reading skills and 
social timidity. 

4. Stimulating the pupil’s thinking regarding socially ac- 
ceptable goals of personal values, citizenship, and similar 
objectives. In this connection McConnell has pointed out that 
“the success or failure of many of our plans for social action 
is contingent upon such factors as the development of proper 
attitudes, dispositions, and motives... .” * 

5. Helping each pupil to align his potentialities with his 
selected personal goals through a better understanding of his 
assets and liabilities and through critical analysis of ambitions 
in terms of potentialities to achieve these ambitions. 

The full scope of personnel work includes a variety of 
specific types of services such as the following: 

1. Cooperative selection of those experiences, in and out- 
side of class, which they most need to achieve optimum de- 
velopment with respect to minimum levels of proficiency in 
basic educational, social, and citizenship adjustment. 

2. Personalized induction into these basic experiences so as 
consciously to induce the pupil to want to profit from his 
experiences. 

3. Continuous personalized encouragement and stimulation 
to optimum efforts in profiting from experiences with respect 


2 Robert C. Clothier, “College Personnel Principles ana Functions,” The Per- 
sonnel Journal, X (June 1931), 9-17. 


2T. R. McConnell, “The Nature of Educational Research,” THE EDUCATIONAL 
Recorp, XXII (October 1941), 575. 
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to emotional development. Most educators agree with Mc- 
Connell that “the assumption that education is responsible 
only for the training of the intellect, and has nothing to do 
with social or emotional adjustment, is an obvious violation 
of the well-established fact that all phases of the individual’s 
development are interdependent, and that one cannot frac- 
tionate the person, or insulate one aspect of his behavior from 
another, for educational purposes.” * 

4. Personalized and continuous assistance to the pupil in 
evaluating the results of his experiences and in selecting new 
goals to be striven for. 

5. Readjustment of experiences as it becomes apparent that 
different and new types of stimulating experiences are needed 
by the pupil to continue his development. 

In carrying out these services to pupils many different types 
of educational and counseling techniques are used by different 
members of the staff as they work with individual pupils. 
These techniques include diagnostic and remedial testing and 
case work; personal interviews for motivation and self-under- 
standing; development of new curricula and extracurricular 
and community experiences through the organization of the 
school curricula and through socio-civic clubs and organiza- 
tions; and personalizing and individualizing teaching and 
socialized learning experiences in the classroom itself. 

The above general outline of the major scope and nature 
of personnel work in schools indicates that no one phase is of 
major importance. All are equally necessary in a well- 
rounded and effective program of assistance to pupils. But a 
full understanding of the nature of personnel work calls for 
the rejection of things that personnel work is not. That is, in 
order to understand personnel work one must first rid oneself 
of false issues regarding the nature of this phase of education. 
A discussion, therefore, of some things that personnel work 
is not and of some of the false issues in this field of education 
will contribute to our understanding. 


® Ibid., p. 576. 
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One hears so much today about the controversy of teacher 
versus counselor and as Clothier says: 


We are often prone to make an artificial distinction in our minds 
between personnel work and the work of the teacher in the classroom. 
There is no such distinction. You cannot cut a student in half, say this 
half belongs to the personnel worker and this half to the teacher. He 
is one and indivisible and all of us who advise and guide, all of us who 
teach and train are joined in the common enterprise—that of helping 
that student achieve his highest and richest self-development.* 


As soon as it can be done, all teachers should be selected and 
trained to perform personnel services as a normal part of 
their teaching duties. 

Closely allied to this false issue is the setting of the teacher- 
counselor over against the expert in personnel work or, as it 
is sometimes stated, the general practitioner versus the tech- 
nically trained personnel worker. This false issue has arisen 
largely because technically trained psychological testers have 
been brought into education to improve the diagnostic phases 
of personnel work. To some individuals this represents a 
de-personalized type of counseling. The advocates of a return 
to the golden age long for the good old days when Mark Hop- 
kins sat on the proverbial log; they resent the introduction of 
scientifically developed instruments into the personal relation- 
ship between teacher and pupil. While it is true that a per- 
sonal “‘desk-side’’ manner is absolutely necessary to effective 
counseling, at the same time this manner must be reinforced 
with dependable information about the pupil if counseling is to 
be worth while. A kindly manner does not compensate for 
ignorance about the facts of the aptitudes and interests of the 
individual pupil. 

In similar manner some members of the educational fra- 
ternity look upon the classroom teacher as all-sufficient with 
respect to the school’s services to the pupil. Such individuals 
contend that a well-trained teacher is able to perform all the 


*j. E. Walters, Individualizing Education (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
1935), Foreword by R. C. Clothier, p. ix. 
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types of services that are needed by the pupils. While one 
may grant the major significance of a well-trained mind on 
the part of the teacher, yet it does not follow in the absence 
of positive proof that classroom teaching and the related 
learning on the part of the pupil necessarily and inevitably 
lead to the development of a well-adjusted individual. Many 
types of adjustment call for more than textbook knowledge 
even though such knowledge be of a high order. Many adjust- 
ment problems involve social relationships, since man is by 
nature a social animal. One of the objectives of the schooi 
is not, as Lowell states, ‘to produce hermits, each imprisoned 
in the cell of his own intellectual pursuits, but men fitted to 
take their places in the community and live in contact with 
their fellow men.” ® 

As indicated above, the school’s total personnel program 
consists of a variety of personal and personalized services to 
pupils. The sheer number of these services and the number 
of staff members involved produces administrative difficulties 
which call for efforts to bring about an effective dovetailing 
of what would otherwise be unrelated forms of assistance. 
Centralized coordination of decentralized personnel services 
will result in maximum effectiveness to pupils. The need for 
coordination may be summarized in the following arguments. 

Modern knowledge of the nature of pupil growth indicates 
that psychological, social, and physical functions develop in an 
interrelated manner. For example, growth in knowledge is 
often related to motivation resulting from successful and 
satisfying adjustment with other pupils. It is not true that 
the “mind” grows in a manner totally unrelated to physical 
growth or social development. This fact of interrelationship 
means that the pupil must be studied as a pattern of parts. 
Moreover, the effect of personalized teaching and individu- 
alized counseling radiates from one type of adjustment to 
another. For example, reading remediation may provide 


®A. Lawrence Lowell, 4t War with Academic Traditions in America (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1934), p. 32. 
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opportunity for indirect but nevertheless effective motivation 
regarding the pupil’s social adjustment. One type of assist- 
ance, therefore, may produce a desirable effect with respect to 
other types of adjustments. 

The very fact that so many members of the school’s staff 
help pupils with their personal adjustment problems often 
causes some confusion because of the sheer quantity of this type 
of assistance. Sometimes conflicting advice and assistance is 
given resulting from different diagnoses of adjustment prob- 
lems and needs. For example, one teacher may conclude that 
strict discipline is needed to produce satisfactory citizenship 
behavior in the school, while another teacher may conclude 
that personal encouragement will produce the desired behavior 
in the same pupil. This working at cross purposes among 
staff members sets the stage for efforts to develop administra- 
tive smoothness and coordination. 

Advances in our knowledge about human adjustments result 
in specialization of personnel services. This tendency toward 
specialization often leads to independence of functioning which 
in turn may lead to ignorance of, or neglect of, needs and serv- 
ices beyond one’s own specialization. For example, specializa- 
tion in vocational guidance often leads to the neglect of need 
for remediation in study skills, with the result that the pupil’s 
need for this type of remediation is ignored when the coun- 
selor attempts to help the pupil find an adequate vocational 
goal. 

Still another factor in the organizational setup of the edu- 
cational system sets the stage for coordination. The very 
geographic and administrative separation of various levels 
of education leads to discontinuity of efforts, to conflicts in 
the nature of counseling assistance, and oftentimes to confu- 
sion in the student’s attempts to adjust to the bewildering 
demands of the new school environment. As the pupil trans- 
fers from junior to senior high school, he not only meets a 
new situation in terms of new teachers and pupils but often- 
times the very geography is different, with the consequent 
result that he needs reorientation. Moreover, the educational 
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teaching methods may differ from junior to senior high school, 
and certainly differ radically from senior high school to col- 
lege. As the pupil passes from one educational level to 
another he faces the need for individualized counseling in 
order to marshal his personal resources in meeting the de- 
mands of the school situation. 

These and many other factors have led to the development 
of the coordination movement within educational personnel 
work. This coordination is an attempt to secure the coopera- 
tion of all members of the educational staff in their individual 
efforts to help each pupil. Each staff member becomes aware 
of what the others are doing and fits his special type of per- 
sonnel service into the total pattern of the school’s program 
for the individual pupil. 

The variety of these personnel efforts has led some educa- 
tors to pose the problem in terms of a dilemma—a choice 
between a variety of specialists or a variety of teachers 
serving as general practitioners who are qualified to give 
effective assistance regarding health, placement in jobs, coun- 
seling, mental hygiene, remediation, and so forth. The second 
alternative necessitates more able teachers trained profes- 
sionally over a longer period in many specialties. The first 
alternative would appear to be desirable in view of the known 
complexity of human nature and the necessarily complex 
forms of assistance. But specialization necessitates a correc- 
tion for the tendency of specialists to work independently and 
to ignore needs beyond their own specialty. Hence, the 
coordination movement in personnel work. 

What is the nature of coordination? It involves a number 
of phases, some administrative and some professional in 
nature. In the first place, coordination necessitates the de- 
velopment of a common understanding among all staff mem- 
bers of the nature of adolescence, of the separate traits of 
individual pupils, of the range and types of assistance pro- 
vided in the school and community, and of the multiplicity of 
general objectives of education. Secondly, coordination in- 
volves the assignment of particular functions to members of 
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the staff. Thirdly, it involves a program of cooperation 
between the school’s services and those provided in the com- 
munity. Fourth, various members of the staff are taught how 
and when to refer students to each other for special assis- 
tance and to exchange significant information with each other. 
Fifth, coordination involves the assignment of responsibilities 
to administrators for the overview study of the total pro- 
gram—where to begin, where to concentrate efforts, where 
to use trained personnel, determination of what services are 
effective and which ones need improvement. Lastly, coordi- 
nation involves the planning of strategy for the whole pro- 
gram by the entire staff through a comparison of the results 
of the expanding knowledge of needs of adolescence in general 
and of pupils in particular, with the changing conditions of 
the community and the function of the schools in a democracy. 

A number of administrative methods of coordination will 
illustrate how it is to be achieved. The school’s personnel staff 
has borrowed from the social worker the case conference 
method in which the various specialized members of the staff 
come together around the conference table to pool their 
knowledge about an individual pupil, to describe what they 
have attempted to do for each one, and to plan a common 
reassignment of things to be done to assist the pupil. The 
administrator is charged with the responsibility for continuous 
in-service training of teachers through staff meetings, lecture 
series, summer training, and correspondence work. A similar 
educational program must be conducted for parents, com- 
munity, and members of the board of education. Responsi- 
bility for particular personnel services must be assigned to 
staff members and effectiveness determined. These and other 
administrative methods are used to stimulate the continuous 
development of a more effective type of assistance which we 
call personnel work. 

To those acquainted with the rapidly changing character 
of the modern school’s program it is apparent that, as a result 
of societal pressure and the expanding knowledge of the needs 
of pupils growing out of research in basic sciences, the schools 
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are attempting to do more and more for pupils. This is not 
the place to argue whether the school should take over all the 
functions formerly performed by the home and the church. 
Without arguing the merits of either side of this controversy, 
we may agree that the school is actually taking over more of 
these services whether or not it should. The development and 
administration of these new services makes increasing de- 
mands upon the staff of teachers and administrators. Modern 
administrative policy calls for the assignment of particular 
phases of personnel work to different members of the staff. 
For example, it is becoming increasingly clear that the class- 
room teacher must perform certain personnel functions which 
involve the intimate and personal motivation of the pupil with 
respect to continuous efforts to develop. In like manner, 
trained counselors are assigned the function of diagnosing 
aptitudes and interests and helping pupils to learn more about 
their own make-up from a psychological standpoint. Similarly, 
teachers have been assigned the function of maintaining that 
type of personal relationship with each pupil which will result 
in the development of emotional stability, self-confidence, and 
a socialized point of view toward other individuals. It is the 
function of the administrator in the school system to see that 
each member of the staff performs his assigned function in a 
way which will produce the desired results. 

From the standpoint of the program at large, what are 
these desired results? We may name a few objectives which 
should result from efforts at coordination. Flexibility in the 
total program of assistance is necessary to forge individually 
planned patterns and experiences for each pupil in terms of 
his potentialities and needs. A common and more adequate 
knowledge of the problems, potentialities, and needs of each 
pupil is necessary and is achieved through the systematic ex- 
change of information among those who have partial and 
segmental understanding of various phases of the pupil’s total 
personality. Moreover, the school’s program of personnel 
work must be coordinated with the community program de- 
signed to provide adequate and constructive recreational op- 
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portunities. Mutual respect on the part of each member 
of the school staff developing out of a knowledge of what 
each one does to assist pupils individually must be developed 
before effective coordination can be achieved. A feeling of 
teamwork and group loyalty must be substituted for the 
hierarchy of arrogance, with one type of personnel worker 
classified at the bottom and another at the top. The walls 
of intellectual isolation which are built by specialization of 
professional training in fragmented subjects must be broken 
down through the development of a common language and a 
common concern for the welfare of individual pupils among 
all staff members. 

Such a program of coordinated services to pupils achieved 
through the continuous professional in-service training of staff 
members should do much to make it impossible for any ad- 
justment need of the pupils to be overlooked, neglected, or 
only partially taken care of. It is through such a coordination 
of the entire program of assistance of the school, the com- 
munity, and the home that the well-rounded and maximally 
developed pupil can be said to be the product of our schools. 





Teacher Certification—A Problem in 
Teacher Education 


By ALONZO G. GRACE 


youth that America’s educational effort be directed toward 

the qualitative rather than the quantitative ideal. If I were 
to indicate a subtitle for the assigned subject for discussion 
today, therefore, it would be ‘“The Case for the Adoption of 
a Gold Standard in Education.” 

Mere ambition to become a teacher should not be a major 
criterion for admission to the professional training school 
and for subsequent certification. It will be a sad day for 
America if petty local politics or other equally irrelevant 
forces dictate the selection of those who are to guide the 
destiny of a generation to come. Teachers must be chosen 
solely on the basis of merit and not the basis of religious faith, 
political affiliation, economic status, local residence, or a dozen 
other irrelevant factors. America needs good teachers. We 
must provide molders of character and not fillers of jobs if 
the integrity of the school is to be maintained, for whatever 
happens in the school experience of the child or youth is due 
largely to the kind of teacher who has guided his destiny. 

One of the unfortunate tendencies of present certification 
procedures is to magnify in the minds of teachers the im- 
portance of courses and credits. This obviously tends to warp 
the offerings of the teacher training institutions, seemingly to 
meet arbitrary requirements of state departments of educa- 
tion. Under such conditions, teachers, local administrators, 
and, indirectly through the resulting curriculum, the pupils 
become unconsciously geared into a hard and fast mechanism 
that seems better designed to produce degrees for the record 
and quantity in the training program than it does to meet 
the needs of growing teachers in a changing world. Another 
unfortunate attitude is held by some, namely that since 
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Aristotle and Plato were not graduates of schools of educa- 
tion, teachers of today do not require methodology, philoso- 
phy, or laboratory training as a basis for induction into the 
profession. Anyone who is a college graduate, therefore, by 
virtue of this fact alone, should be eligible to teach others. 
Some significance might be attached to these views if all who 
sought entrance to the profession were Platos or Aristotles. 
It has become increasingly evident, however, that Rip van 
Winkles and Don Quixotes are among the candidates. 
Those who teach others must know somethng about child 
development and human behavior. The teacher also must 
possess a knowledge of the purposes of education and a will- 
ingness to translate these purposes into results. There must 
be a mastery of a body of content, for after all the teacher 
must have something to teach. Too frequently we succumb 
to a kind of intellectual “‘jitter-bugging,” slipping from one 
panacea to another because it seems to be the thing to do. 


There is no substitute for common sense even in the field of 
education. 


ELEMENTS INVOLVED IN CERTIFICATION 


Four elements, each involving guidance, are involved in 
the training and selection of teachers: 

1. Careful selection for admission to the training school 
and rigid selection during the training school experience 

2. Licensing by the state according to rules and regulations 
prevailing therein 

3. Nomination by the superintendent of schools and elec- 
tion by the board of education 

4. Professional growth through in-service training either 
under the jurisdiction of the local school system with the 
leadership of the superintendent or by training institutions 
through various media. 

I wish it were possible for me to devote the entire time 
to the responsibility of the training institution. Certification 
rules and regulations cannot determine such matters as per- 
sonality or teaching competency. The first step in our re- 
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quirement, therefore, is recommendation of the candidate 
seeking certification by the institution in which he has been 
trained. 


PuRPOSE OF CERTIFICATION 


The purpose of certification rules and regulations is to 
provide a first step in a merit system. The minimum require- 
ments for teaching which comprise the rules and regulations 
governing teachers’ certificates are designed primarily to se- 
cure teachers professionally and personally well equipped and 
conversely to: (1) protect children against poorly prepared 
and inefficient teachers, (2) protect the teaching profession 
from unqualified teachers whose standards are so low that 
classroom instruction suffers, (3) protect superintendents of 
schools and boards of education from local pressure urging 
the employment of teachers who are not qualified for teach- 
ing positions. 

The complicated rules and regulations prevailing in each 
state, in my judgment, have five devastating tendencies: 

1. They place the education of teachers in the school of 
education in an educational strait jacket, making it essential 
that the institution train for certification requirements and not 
for the teaching profession. 

2. They paralyze every effort to redirect the school pro- 
gram, particularly since under rules and regulations, generally 
speaking, a teacher cannot be shifted from one field of en- 
deavor to another and be permitted to train in service for 
the field in which there is a position. 

3. They cause training institutions merely to meet mini- 
mum requirements and do not place upon the training institu- 
tion full responsibility for initial selection and induction into 
the profession. 

4. They eliminate the possibility of admitting to the pro- 
fession promising graduates of schools of art or music who 
have not had the blessing of a school of education. 

5. They restrict free opportunity for the development of 
experimental teacher education programs. 
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The necessity for licensing rules and regulations is obvious. 
Were it not for such regulations the classrooms of America, 
in many cases, would be filled by others than professionally 
trained teachers. More than that, until the training institu- 
tions themselves are willing to think in terms of the com- 
petency of the product rather than in terms of the number 
trained, and until universities and colleges are willing to 
support departments of education financially, certain difficult 
problems are likely to continue. 


COMPLICATED NATURE OF STATE CERTIFICATION 
REQUIREMENTS 


In order to illustrate the complexity of certification rules 
and regulations of the 48 states, I analyzed recently the re- 
quirements in each state for teaching social studies in the 
secondary school. The replies from 34 states were as follows: 


1. General requirements 


a. Age requirements in 11 states: 3, 17 years; 6, 18 years; one, 19; 
and one, 20. 

b. Only 10 states require a certificate of health. One state indi- 
cated that a certificate is optional and another that the candidate 
must not be addicted to narcotics or intoxicating liquor. 

c. Five states require citizenship in the United States. 

d. Three states require an oath of allegiance. 

e. Twenty-nine of the 34 states require graduation from an 
approved 4-year institution; 2 specify 4 years at college but do not 
indicate a degree; another says 4 years or the equivalent; one re- 
quires a master’s degree or a bachelor’s degree with 5 years’ experi- 
ence. 


2. Major subjects 


Only 4 states fail to specify a minimum number of semester hours 
of study in the major field of social studies. Others require from 
one course to 54 semester hours in the general field. The medium 
is 20 semester hours, although the mode of the distribution is 30 
semester hours. Some states designate specific required subjects 
with a margin of electives. American, European, and world his- 
tory are common requirements. One state requires instruction in 
conservation, cooperative marketing, and in consumers’ cooperatives. 
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3. Professional education requirements 


In 32 of the 34 states, one or more courses in education is required. 
The professional requirement ranges from one course to 30 semester 
hours with 9 states recommending 12 to 14 hours; 8 requiring 15 to 
17. Commonly required subjects are educational psychology, prin- 
ciples and methods of secondary education; and observation and 
practice teaching is required in 19 states. 


4. Among the courses in social studies specified in requirements are 
the following: 


. Political science 
. Sociology or economics 
American and European history 
. Economics, sociology, geography, or government 
. World history 
Social studies. 
. Physiology and hygiene 
. Government 
Principles of geography 
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It is notable that no state includes as a desirable part of 
the educational background any reference to anthropology 
which, in my judgment, is basic to the whole field. The 
question may be raised as to what criteria were used to de- 
termine the amount and kind of specialization that each state 
believes basic to the teaching of social studies. 


REORGANIZATION OF CERTIFICATION PROCEDURES 


It is evident to many of us deeply concerned with the 
teacher education program that rigid rules and regulations 
specifying courses will not guarantee the elimination of me- 
diocrity or enhance the production of a professional attitude 
in the field of teaching. It is equally evident that if there were 
no rules and regulations governing admission to the teaching 
profession, there would be no profession. On the other hand, 
consideration should be given to the reorganization of certifi- 
cation procedures. The following suggestions are recom- 
mended for consideration: 
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I. The Status of the Training Institution 


The training institution should be assigned the function of certify- 
ing to the licensing agency, which is the state department of educa- 
tion, its judgment of the candidates with respect to three areas, 
namely: (1) professional training, (2) personal fitness, and (3) 
scholarship. No body of rules and regulations as at present 
organized can detect these three fundamental elements in the de- 
velopment of a teacher. Certification should be based not on the 
completion of certain required or specified courses. Instead, cer- 
tain criteria relating to these factors should be agreed to as the 
basis for approval of the training program of a particular institu- 
tion. The following outline represents an amplification of this idea. 
A. Adequacy of Professional Preparation 

1. A thorough knowledge of human behavior and child develop- 

ment. 

2. The ability to regard method as a means to an end—too many 

acquire technique with little knowledge of the individual to whom 

the technique is to be applied. Educators must learn that no 

one technique is the answer. 

3. A thorough understanding of and sympathy for democracy 

and the ways of democratic living. 

4. The opportunity to learn to teach by teaching. 

5. A thorough knowledge of the purposes, the administration, 

and the organization of the American school system. 

6. The ability always to keep the objectives of education in the 

foreground and the further ability not to permit the technique 

and methods of education to interfere with the attainment of 

the objective. 

7. The ability to evaluate and appraise the results of instruction. 

8. An understanding and skill in relationship with others—the 

community, the general public, and associates in the profession. 

9. The ability to organize material for instruction. 


B. Personal Fitness 


No body of rules and regulations can determine this most impor- 
tant element in the success of a teacher. Personality is a diffi- 
cult word to define. It certainly has nothing to do with the 
race, the religion, the political affiliation, or the financial status 
of the individual. Candidates for teaching positions should not 
be admitted to the training course on the basis of these factors. 
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Personality so far as the profession is concerned should include, 
among others, the following elements: 

1. Ability to organize thinking logically and to present thoughts 
in an interesting, convincing fashion and dispassionate manner. 
Capacity to think rationally on all occasions. 

2. Ability to read, write, and speak English fluently. 

3. Ability to acquire the dress that fits the personality rather 
than the fashion of the moment. 

. Capacity to withhold tactless, embarrassing, injurious, or 
sarcastic comments about others. Ability to suppress cynical 
remarks about personalities or events. 

5. Emotional stability and regard for the laws of physical and 
mental health. 

6. Ability to be a good listener, one who is patient, tolerant, and 
considerate of the views and problems of others. 

7. Recognition of the attainments of others. 

8. Thoroughness, neatness, accuracy in work, whatever the as- 
signment. 

9. Ability to cooperate and work with others. 

10. Possession of such qualities as unassuming self-reliance, 
aesthetic appreciation, creativeness, self-direction. 


C. Scholarship 


Scholarship is an element most needed in the educational pro- 
fession. This need not mean the meticulous production of a 
book or monograph. It need not mean the diligent search for the 
unknown. It is reflected somewhat in the following: 

1. The capacity to organize thinking logically; the ability to 
express one’s self by use of a precise choice of words; the capacity 
to avoid vulgarisms, unusual or inappropriate vocabulary. 

2. Ability to impart knowledge simply, and to continue the 
process of self-education which should be a major objective of 
education. 

3. Thoroughness, neatness, accuracy in the teaching art and all 
that relates to it. 

4. Presentation of concepts on basis of fact and not on the basis 
of emotionalism. 

5. Capacity to humanize knowledge and also to maintain stand- 
ards of attainment compatible with student potentialities. 

6. Mastery of a body of knowledge. 
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7. Techniques of acquiring and testing knowledge. 
8. Intellectual integrity. A love of truth and a disdain for super- 
ficial thinking and shoddy workmanship. 


II. Quantitative Requirements Will Not Guarantee the Production 
of Competency 

While there is a definite trend toward 5 years of training in the 
secondary school field, it seems to me that we must be certain that 
this is not a move primarily to alleviate an employment condition. 
Many youth who might become competent teachers will not be 
able to afford a fifth year of pre-service training. It is my judg- 
ment that the fifth year should be an in-service training procedure. 
There should be reasonable certainty as to the quality of the indi- 
vidual before he reaches the fifth year. 


III. Teachers Learn to Teach by Teaching 


The more rapidly an effective internship of some duration in a 
school system can be developed the better. It would be better in 
the long run that the candidate serve a year as an assistant teacher 
than go through the motions of such a procedure to satisfy certifi- 
cation standards. 


IV. Certification Rules Should Recognize Other Elements in Growth 


Certification rules and regulations should recognize approved travel, 
the production of materials, the writing of a book as valid evidence 
of growth—as valid as the completion of three credits in a course 
totally unrelated to school experience. 


V. Flexibility of Rules and Regulations 


Rules and regulations must be sufficiently flexible to permit teachers 
now in service to transfer to another area of school experience with- 
out losing their teaching status. This is fundamental if there is to 
be a redirection of our school program. We make rigid rules and 
regulations governing teaching in the kindergarten, for example, 
and then proceed to make it quite impossible for a kindergarten 
teacher to teach in the second or the third grade. ‘The question 
well may be raised as to whether there is a distinction between the 
second and the third grade and why a kindergarten teacher is not 
perfectly competent to teach in the lower elementary school or even 
in the upper elementary school, for that matter. 


The superintendent in charge of a school system is greatly ham- 
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pered by inability to make adjustments that are essential for an 
effectively operated program. Moore than that, if the enrollment 
in Latin decreases and it becomes necessary to drop a section in 
Latin thereby relieving a teacher, this should not be a reason for 
eliminating this competent teacher from the school system and em- 
ploying a new teacher in another area that appears to be expanding. 
The Latin teacher, if he is any good at all, should be given the 
opportunity of improving himself in service for another area and 
ultimately should be allowed to certify. 


VI. Examinations for Admission to Teaching Hold Much Promise 


An example of a certification procedure which holds much merit is 
the examination. We have been impressed with the increasing 
mediocrity of applicants for teachers in the field of the modern 
languages. We have, therefore, decided that the state department 
of education in Connecticut would certify teachers for the languages 
without reference to courses or credits. In other words, the training 
institution has been free to send to the examination any candidate. 
The only requirement has been the minimum professional prepa- 
ration. 


The results of these examinations have been most astounding. The 
examination itself was devised by a committee composed of the 
scholars in the field of language and teacher education in the public 
school system and the colleges of the state. The examination con- 
sists of two parts: (1) a written examination approximately two 
hours long and covering grammar, sentence structure, reading com- 
prehension; (2) an oral examination consisting of a demonstration 
of the ability of the individual to speak the language, his enuncia- 
tion and pronunciation, and, in general, his speech. Part of this 
examination is recorded. 


Each candidate is given a number so that there is no knowledge of 
the institution from which the individual graduated. For three 
years we have included a third part in the examination which is 
on the history and culture of the nation. In this part of the exam- 
ination the results have been so poor that at no time have we been 
able to include it in the composite rank of the individual, for if it 
were, few candidates would have been certified. It is interesting 
to note that from June 1940 to August 1941, 113 candidates have 
taken the French examination. Only 45 have been certified. In 
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Spanish this year, 12 candidates took the examination. Three were 
certified. The elimination of incompetency has been marked. 


The matter of personality is left to the training institution. It is 
evident from our experience that the procedure in modern lan- 
guages represents a sound certification procedure. 


More recently the state board of education approved an alternative 
outlet for admission to teaching in the fields of art and music. We 
have been much concerned because graduates of outstanding schools 
of music and the products of eminent instruction have not been 
permitted to share their talent with school systems because they 
have not had 3 credits in public school music or 2 credits in the his- 
tory of education. Competent candidates now have the opportunity 
of taking examinations for admission to the teaching profession. 
Obviously, we expect reputable schools to provide a laboratory 
course which would include adequate knowledge of child develop- 
ment and human nature, as well as a knowledge of the school 
system into which the candidate ultimately will go. 


VII. The Licensing of College and University Teachers 


The extremes of excellent and poor teaching are evident in most 
colleges and universities. It has been generally assumed that the 
mere possession of the doctorate degree and the ability to do 
research is sufficient evidence of competency to admit the individual 
to the teaching profession. Nowhere in our educational system is 
the need greater for attention to teaching method, teaching proce- 
dures, and a knowledge of human behavior than in college teaching. 
It is disconcerting, to say the least, to hear the professor of educa- 
tion advocate a particular philosophy or recommend a particular 
method in his classes, and at the same time, violate in the conduct 
of his class every principle that has been enunciated. 


The need for superior teachers and for the training of teachers for 
instruction in colleges and universities is a matter of the utmost 
consequence. Whether or not states can or should adopt licensing 
procedures for admission to college teaching may be a doubtful 
matter, but at the same time, those who are the employers of col- 
lege teachers should make every effort to see to it that in teaching 
positions teachers are employed. Our universities, and colleges too, 
must make possible the retention of the superior teacher on a faculty 
whether or not he possess his doctorate and quite irrespective of 
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whether or not he be competent in the field of research. The edu- 
cational literature of America would not suffer if many of the 
productions required for continuous service on a faculty were elim- 
inated and the individual permitted to devote himself to the pro- 
duction of competent citizens in the college classroom. 


VIII. The Development of Teacher Licensing Requirements in a 
Cooperative Enterprise 

Sound development of teacher certification rules and regulations is 
a matter that concerns public and nonpublic training institutions. 
It will be a sad day for America if all higher education becomes 
public. The independent status of the private institution and the 
freedom of its faculty make it essential that the American people 
make every effort to continue to support reputable nonpublic colleges 
and universities. ‘There should be a willingness on the part of a 
liberal arts college to modify its program to include a pre-service 
training directed toward a vocational end, as for example, the 
professional training of teachers. 


If there be a willingness on the part of the nonpublic institution 
engaged in teacher education to provide an effective training pro- 
gram, then there must be complete cooperation between certifying 
agencies and the training institutions of the state in developing 


cooperatively teacher education requirements. This is the demo- 
cratic way. 


IX. Licensing Requirements Must Be Compatible with the Salaries 
Paid for Competent Teachers 

It may be unfortunate to introduce in this discussion an element 
of materialism. It is impossible to secure the cultured, refined, 
well-trained teacher at the salaries available in many communities 
over the country. Investment in four or five years of college train- 
ing for teaching is not attractive to many who desire and would be 
fully competent to enter the teaching profession, but who must of 
necessity enter some other area of earning a living to exist. 


The teaching profession is one in which teachers themselves should 
be interested in seeing to it that there is no overproduction. Dur- 
ing critical periods such as the present, if there be a shortage of 
teachers, and there will be in certain areas, the incompetent should 
not be permitted to obtain even temporary certification. Playing 
with the destiny of a child is playing with the future of America. 
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The importance of teaching as a profession cannot be over- 
emphasized. The influence of those who teach on the char- 
acter, attitudes, habits, and skills of a generation to come 
is far greater than many are willing to recognize. The total 
responsibility implicit in the teaching act embodies more than 
the transfer of knowledge. No person should be permitted to 
play with the destiny of boys and girls. Teaching is a re- 
sponsibility too important to leave to the amateur. It is no 
place for the unemployable or the unsuccessful in other fields. 
The training institutions and the employing agencies, there- 
fore, are urged to select the best obtainable material, first for 
admission to the training program, and subsequently for 
leadership in the classrooms of the school system. 





Gold Is Where You Find It 


By WILLIAM C. HILL 


portunity you have given me to address this gathering. 

I am deeply sensible of the honor of being included in 
your program. I am glad to be here, but I must confess to 
certain misgivings. I note that this conference is held under 
the joint auspices of a number of educational agencies, not 
the least of which, though it is mentioned last, is a committee 
of the Progressive Education Association. Now, while | 
am quite willing to be considered progressive, and while | 
have an intense admiration for the motives and accomplish- 
ments of the progressives, I should not expect even the most 
charitable of my friends to include me among them. In fact, 
it has been hinted to me that there is a marked analogy be- 
tween my appearance on this program and a certain incident 
in the life of King Saul, who found himself one day in a com- 
pany of prophets. ‘““Then said the people one to another, 
‘What is this that is come unto the son of Kish? Is Saul also 
among the prophets?’ ”’ This insinuation called for interpreta- 
tion. I found in Bishop Gore’s commentary on the Scriptures 
that these prophets were not those whom we know for their 
inspired revelation of the divine message, but “religious 
devotees, who under conditions of physical and mental excite- 
ment indulged in wild and extravagant gestures and uttered 
loud ecstatic cries.” This was, to say the least, disconcerting, 
but I was comforted for the moment by the statement in 
Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible that “of course the prophets 
did not utter mere sound, but words with meaning.” Then I 
read along in the text and found this record in Holy Writ. 
“And Saul stripped off his clothes and prophesied before 
Samuel and lay down naked all that day and all that night.” 
At this point it seemed best to discontinue my investigations, 
which have only confirmed my purpose to give you the naked 
truth. 


Pier let me say thank you most sincerely for the op- 
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The title of these remarks is “Gold Is Where You Find It.” 
The theme, which I trust you will discover, but which it may 
be well to state early, is ““[he opportunity of the schools, both 
public and private, in the preservation of democratic ideals.” 
I hope you will forgive me if I stick rather closely to manu- 
script, as I want to be sure that I say what I mean to say and 
am not led astray by any urge for prophecy. 

Secondary education in America is in its fourth century. 
Six years ago we celebrated its tercentenary, looking back to 
the foundation of the Boston Latin School. The function of 
that school and of its successors for nearly two hundred years 
was limited. In colonial times, and even after the Revolution, 
democratic ideals were by no means universal. The public 
schools were not for the masses. It was not until 1821 that 
a high school (the English High School in Boston) was es- 
tablished which was intended for all the people. In my own 
city of Springfield there was no public high school until 1828. 
The great majority of our high schools are less than a hun- 
dred years old. It is fair to say that opportunity for universal 
secondary school education in America is barely turning into 
its second century. Now I cannot subscribe to the popular 
humorous cliché that the first hundred years are the hardest. 
Our task is more difficult than ever before. This is due in 
part to our ideal of universal education. The very thing 
which is the glory of our school system furnishes its hardest 
problems. In the good old days, if you choose to think of 
them so, the work of the schools was well defined and com- 
paratively simple. The end of the grammar school course, 
which in New England meant as a rule the ninth grade, was 
a perfectly respectable stopping place. When I finished 
grammar school I was one of a group of seven boys—a gang 
—I might say. Two of them never entered high school and 
two more dropped out after one year. There was no disgrace 
attached to it. The grammar school was the school for all 
the children of all the people. After it the problem was shall 
[I go to school—or shall I go to work. The word “school”’ 
apparently had the connotation of its derivation, and meant 
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leisure time. Industry was ready and willing to take the 
boys and girls and put them to work. In the business world 
there was room for them at the bottom of the ladder and a 
chance to make their way up if they were able. Many turned 
their backs on school, finding the opportunities outside more 
attractive. Others, who would have remained, were dis- 
couraged by their lack of success in the literary curriculum 
which the school supplied. 

Today there is no such choice either for the pupil or for 
the school. Private schools may set up entrance requirements 
and maintain a standard of academic accomplishment as rigid 
as they please, so long as they are able and willing to limit 
their clientele. This is not said in the slightest disparage- 
ment of the splendid work which our better private schools 
are doing. They are the inspiration and the salvation every 
year of thousands of boys and girls. More power to them 
and continued success. But the public high school of 1941 
cannot limit its clientele. Although at this moment because 
of our defense program many young people are able to leave 
school and find work, industry does not employ boys and girls 
below the age of 18, and jobs in business which are open to 
youth without a high school diploma are limited in number 
and in opportunity for advancement. By legislative enact- 
ment and by the force of economic circumstance the high 
school is today the school for all the children of all the people. 
For us, the field is the world. We must take it and like it, 
and we do like it. We welcome the opportunity it brings. It 
is not easy. Side by side with pupils of scholarly tastes and 
ability we must deal with large numbers of pupils for whom 
an academic literary curriculum is not education. Once upon 
a time, if a pupil could not master the curriculum of the 
school, he failed. That is, he failed in school. Often his fail- 
ure in school was the prelude to distinguished success outside, 
but that was an accident which did not ruffle the complacency 
of the schoolmaster. Today there is very little “outside” for 
the youth of high school age. The curriculum must be 
adapted to the many and various needs and abilities of those 
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whom it must serve. It is not the bed of Procrustes, rigid 
and unchanging for all sorts and conditions of men. A lazy 
or intractable pupil may still fail in school, but if the school 
has not striven mightily to help him to find and to fill his place 
in life, the school has failed. 

This conception of the function of the high school is not 
new. We have been coming to it for many years, ever since 
the industrial revolution of the machine age began forcing it 
upon us. We have been slow to accept it, and even now there 
are those who struggle against it and look back longingly to 
those by-gone, halcyon days when, as a member of the old 
guard once said to me, we after all produced some tolerable 
scholars. Of course we did, and glory be to God, we still do. 
We must never lose this vision. The danger in our conception 
of the duty of the high school to all the children is that we 
give in too readily to the passing whim of the “whining 
schoolboy . . . creeping like snail unwillingly to school” ; that we 
mistake laziness for lack of ability and even encourage the 
indolent in the path of least resistance; that we allow our 
sympathy to soften our pedagogy; and that we become satis- 
fied with a dead level of mediocrity. The poor we have 
always with us, and very likely they are in the majority, but 
a democracy must not overlook the rights of the minority. 
We do well when we broaden our curriculum so that all our 
pupils may be trained in work which they can do, through 
which they may earn a living and become useful members of 
society. We do wrong when we allow our pupils to believe 
that they may shirk a task because it is hard or distasteful and 
turn to another because it amuses them. It is good teaching 
to appeal to the interests of our pupils, and to do what we can 
to make their tasks attractive. But to substitute entertain- 
ment for drill is bad teaching. It is giving our children stones 
for bread. The first duty we owe them is to teach them that 
there is a God in Israel, who handed down from Mount Sinai 
the commandment, “Six days shalt thou labor, and do all thy 
work.” We must insist on scholarly standards for scholarly 
pupils and for others standards no less compelling. There 
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is grave danger that the advantage we gain through the 
broadening of the curriculum may be offset by the soft peda- 
gogy which loses sight of even a reasonable standard. 

What I have been saying applies to the private and public 
schools alike. The danger of soft pedagogy and the need for 
insistence on standards are their danger and their need as well 
as ours. I am often asked which is better, the public or the 
private school. The inquiry in that form cannot be answered 
categorically and even if it could I should not attempt to 
answer it here. The private school has distinct advantages, 
and I like to think that this is true also of the public school. 
If the worth of the school varies directly with the expense, 
then the private school should be better. It costs more money. 
By the same reasoning the more expensive private school 
should be better than the less expensive. In one respect at least 
I am sure of my ground. The superiority of the private 
school, if it exists, does not lie in the quality of the instruction. 
By and large, teaching in the public schools is second to none. 
We do not argue this point. We admit it frankly. The 
great advantage of the private school is that it controls the 
entire time of the pupils, and that it supplies means and 
equipment for the use of that time. During term time the 
public school is in session perhaps six hours a day five days a 
week, with an occasional hour of purgatory thrown in for 
the sinners. Thirty hours a week out of 168 amounts roughly 
to 18 per cent of the time. During the remaining 82 per cent 
the school exercises remote control, varying with the conscience 
of the pupil and the wisdom of the parent. 

Nothing can take the place of home life at its best, and 
those of us who have known it in our own lives prize its 
memories and its influence above all the wealth of Ormuz 
and of Ind. But even at its best the task of finding the proper 
balance between recreation and work, the budgeting of time 
against the distractions of the telephone and the radio, to 
mention only two, the reconciling of one’s own carefully con- 
sidered program with the equally well considered but con- 
flicting programs of one’s friends, offer enormous and too 
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often insuperable difficulties. Here the private school comes 
into its own. Its well-ordered regime of instruction and rec- 
reation, of study and rest, invites the pupil to a wise use of 
his privileges. As one boy said to me, “I don’t mind studying 
when the other fellows are doing it.”” We must score another 
point for the private schools in the smaller classes which 
allow the pupils a larger share of the teacher’s time and 
thought, but this advantage is not inherent in the nature of the 
private school. It is merely a matter of expense. The public 
school might do as well if the public, to borrow the words of 
Thaddeus Stevens, could learn to fear ignorance as it fears 
the tax rate. 

Neither the private school nor the public school has any 
monopoly on character building or training for leadership. 
These are not curriculum subjects. Imagine finding in a 
school catalogue an entry such as this, “Character building, 
three times a week, required of all second-year students.” Or, 
“Training for leadership. Elective for students who have 
passed the course in character building with a grade of C or 
better.” These are by-products, the result of faithful per- 
formance of duty and the acceptance of opportunities which 
lie close at hand. The Headmaster of Andover said in an 
address delivered at St. Mark’s, “The function of the private 
school is to seize and retain a hold on the eternal verities. | 
do not believe that the public schools can do this. They are 
restricted so far as religious training is concerned. In the 
private school that kind of character building can be carried 
out.’’ Now of course Mr. Fuess by religious training did not 
mean the inculcation of dogma or the teaching of sectarian 
creed. We do read a selection from the Bible every morning. 
That is required by Massachusetts law. Often the pupils 
read these selections. The other day a tenth-grader, whose 
turn it was, began the forty-sixth Psalm with a new interpreta- 
tion, “God is a refugee.”” Comment is unnecessary, and any- 
way the same law which requires the reading forbids its ex- 
planation. But if by religion one means the fruit of the Spirit, 
“love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith,” 
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which qualities certainly make for upright living and tol- 
erance, there is opportunity for its teaching every day in 
public or private school. The use which is made of the op- 
portunity depends on the teacher, what he is and does, and 
what he stands for in the minds of the pupils. The private 
school has a better chance for effective work of this nature 
than the public school alone, but not than the public school plus 
a good home. The private school combines the functions of 
home and school and can make them work together and 
supplement each other. 

The public school is a cross section of America. There is 
no artificial limitation to its constituency. Have you read 
Bill King’s fling at St. Swithin’s in H. M. Pulham, Esquire? 
“Did you ever meet a poor boy there? Did you ever learn 
that people are abused and hungry, or what a minimum wage 
is? Did anybody ever teach you what the other ninety-nine 
per cent of people think about?’ Maybe he had something 
there though the best private schools do recognize the im- 
portance of a democratic environment and go as far as their 
resources allow to secure it. I am not sure that Bill King went 
to public school. If he did, I should not hold him up as a 
bright and shining example of our best product. But I submit 
that after all to see America first, you must take the public 
school. 

Private and public schools have each their own place in the 
scheme of things. Argument as to which is the better is 
profitless. On one more point I am sure of my ground. In 
this day and generation they had better both be good. Upon 
them is laid a heavy responsibility, which is being enhanced 
week by week by the menace confronting our democratic way 
of life. You and I grew up in a society which took democracy 
for granted. Though our democracy has been incomplete, 
though in many ways our social order has been undemocratic, 
we have cherished in our hearts the ideal of equal oppor- 
tunity for everyone. At times it has seemed as if our de- 
mocracy meant not the equality of Pasteur’s definition, a state 
in which everyone has the opportunity to do his best for the 
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common welfare, but a state in which everyone has the op- 
portunity to get what he can for himself at the expense of 
his neighbor. Yet the leaven of democracy has been at work. 
Belief in the value of personality, of the right of the individual 
to be and do his best has been gaining ground. Twenty-five 
years ago our democratic way of life was threatened by Prus- 
sian militarism. We halted that threat. But we scotched, 
not killed the snake. Its ugly head is raised once more in the 
totalitarian state, the antithesis of everything we believe in, 
everything we hold dear. If we want democracy to survive, 
we must raise in our schools a generation trained in the ways 
of democracy. Demecracy rests upon the foundation of an 
educated citizenship. The citizenship of the next generation 
is even now in our schools. What are we doing about it? 
This question demands great searchings of heart. If we are 
doing nothing about it, we had better go out of business. 

We must bend every effort to train pupils to think clearly 
and to think straight. English and the social studies are fer- 
tile fields, but there is no subject in the curriculum in which the 
habit of the search for truth may not be fostered, in which 
students may not be taught to ask why, and how, and not to 
take things for granted. ‘‘All I know is what I read in the 
papers’’ will do for a line but it is not enough, as Will Rogers 
himself well knew. Some people do appear to take the print- 
ing press as a guarantee of infallibility and to believe every- 
thing they read. I heard recently of a man who saw his own 
obituary notice in the paper. In distress of mind he tele- 
phoned a friend. ‘Hello, this is Bill Smith. I say, did you 
see the account of my death in the paper?” “Yes, I did,” 
came the answer, “and I am terribly sorry. We are going to 
miss you a lot, old man. Where are you calling from?” 
Propaganda can be much more subtle than that but pupils can 
be taught to weigh evidence so that they will not always be 
taken in. 

If we are to help our pupils to resist propaganda, we must 
teach them to think and if we are to teach them to think, we 
must give them something to think about. Controversial sub- 
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jects must not be taboo in the classroom. Education for 
democracy is more than the recital of pious platitudes. It 
calls for full and free discussion of current problems. Such 
discussion may be the outcome of a definite assignment or it 
may arise spontaneously and unexpectedly. The other day 
one of our classes was reading Lovelace’s poem, “I could not 
love thee, dear, so much, loved I not honor more.” Ina 
moment the pupils were absorbed in an argument of what 
honor means, of its relation to the British in Poland and 
Africa and Greece and India; of the part this country is play- 
ing and should play in the world crisis. What should the 
teacher do? Should he caution them that they are studying 
words and poetic form or should he seize the golden oppor- 
tunity to allow their minds to work? Gold is where you find 
it. Pupils will get free discussion outside of school. If they 
are accustomed to it in school they are much more likely to 
keep their heads and to come to reasonable conclusions. 

In discussions all sides should be presented freely and fairly 
and tested by their conformity to democratic ideals. Perfec- 
tionists will tell you that high school pupils haven’t the experi- 
ence and the background for the study of economic questions; 
that their discussion of the minimum wage and government 
ownership of public utilities amounts to nothing but the ex- 
pression of the half-baked opinions of immature minds.  Bet- 
ter, they say, to leave the discussion of economic problems for 
the more mature student in college, the sophomore perhaps. 
Remember that the majority of these pupils will never be 
sophomores in college. Of course their opinions will be half- 
baked. Opinions are better digested half-baked than raw. 
To change the figure, the service which the school can render 
in the cause of democracy is not to crystallize opinion in the 
minds of the pupils but to help them form the habit of weigh- 
ing evidence and testing conclusions and, no less important, 
the habit of considering where to look among the experts for 
sane and wise judgments, to Henry Ford, for example, on 
motor construction rather than on history, and to Charles 
Lindbergh on aviation rather than on politics and inter- 
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national relations. I am dwelling on this point because it is 
vital to the issue of democratic education and because such 
teaching is often misunderstood and criticized. One of our 
teachers was accused in the same week of teaching communism, 
socialism, atheism, and Roman Catholicism. At least he was 
not dodging controversial issues! If our schools are to do 
their part in the perpetuation of democratic ideals the teacher 
should be free to guide open discussion and not be compelled 
to shy away from every topic on which there are two sides or 
different opinions. 

So far, so good. But the school cannot teach democracy 
effectively by talking about it. Democracy is not an academic 
principle, to be learned from books. It is a way of life, and 
must be learned from living. Do we wish to raise up our 
youth trained in the ways of democracy? Very well. Let us 
show them a democracy which works, of which they are a part, 
in which they live and move and have their being. Have we 
done this for the youth of America? More than a century 
and a half ago we solemnly declared it to be a self-evident 
principle that all men are created equal. What did that 
mean? Obviously, men are not equal in ability, either physi- 
cal or mental. The founding fathers would not have been 
guilty of such nonsense. Jefferson was writing of political 
freedom, of the right of every man through his vote to have 
an equal share in the government. That much we have, 
though we may not use it. But we have gone on from there 
to believe that it means equality of opportunity for everyone 
to make the most of himself in accordance with his ability, 
regardless of race, creed, or economic circumstance. This we 
do not have. If we want a generation loyal to democracy we 
must make this ideal a reality. If all our youth could feel 
that they had a stake in democracy which they would not will- 
ingly forego, there would be no question of loyalty to demo- 
cratic institutions or of the perpetuation of democratic ideals. 

Such a stake in democracy our youth will recognize when 
opportunity to carry on their education is open on equal terms 
to all in accordance with their ability and willingness to work. 
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We waste every year good mentality to which training is 
denied because of the cost of education, while every year we 
waste effort on those who can pay for the training but who 
lack the ability or the purpose to take advantage of it. This 
shortsightedness works injustice to the individuals concerned 
and results in a loss of service which democracy can ill afford. 
Society should be alert in prospecting for ability and should 
gladly pay the cost of its training. Gold is where you find it, 
and when found it should be mined and minted. Your foot- 
ball coaches “know their stuff” and so do the big league base- 
ball teams. They will not let promising material get away 
from them—not if they can help it. Yes, I know that many 
boys and girls are being helped to an education by liberal 
scholarship grants. Some we save, but many more we lose. 
We have barely scratched the surface in our search for gold. 

Three years ago one of our graduates told me that he was 
going to work as soon as school closed. Henry—that wasn’t 
his name—saw no way to go to college. I protested, offered 
to recommend him for scholarships, pointed out the possi- 
bility of part-time work, suggested loan funds, but he said, 
“No, I haven’t any money. College is not for me, at least not 
now.” Last year, after saving what he could for two years, 
he made a start. He will succeed, for he has what it takes. 
But those two precious years are gone, when his learning 
power was at its best. Do you think that he is the better for 
his experience, that his education will mean more to him, that 
this proves that America is the land of opportunity for pupils 
of ability and steadfast purpose? Maybe so. I shall not 
argue it with you. But I ask you, if this is so, why should we 
deprive the children of well-to-do families of such a glorious 
experience? Why handicap them by allowing them to con- 
tinue their education without a break? A college president 
once asked me if I could send him a first-class student who 
needed help. He would furnish a scholarship covering the 
entire tuition charge for the course, but he made one provi- 
sion. The boy must be able to finance the rest of his expenses 
for four years without resorting to outside employment. You 
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see, he was a businessman, not an educator, and he wanted his 
money’s worth. He wanted a full-time and not a part-time 
student. He knew that boys who have to spend their energies 
in earning money in college have less to spend on college work. 
If he was wrong, if a student gets more from college by earn- 
ing his own way, then, in the name of democracy, let us insist 
that all our good students have the benefit of this experi- 
ence and not confine it to those whose financial resources are 
limited. 

Remember, too, that college scholarships are awarded to 
those whose courses have been shaped to bring them to the 
college door. We lose many because we do not get them in 
line early enough. Too many potential scholars never get a 
start, because of the financial pressure which impels them to 
seek in school the training which will fit them for the imme- 
diate job. We must be on the lookout for precious metal in 
the early years of school. Gold is where you find it. The 
good of society and justice to the individual demand that 
financial pressure shall not stand in the way of its refining. 

We must dig deep for some of our gold. What seems 
lack of ability in children is sometimes nothing but a lack of 
nourishment. Poor home environment is the enemy of educa- 
tion. Its children are handicapped from the start. We shall 
never know how many mute, inglorious Miltons might have 
sung to us but for the poverty which denied them their equal 
share of even bodily strength. We have no statistics of their 
number and we cannot get the information by sending out a 
questionnaire and tabulating the results. Gold is where you 
find it and sometimes it is where you do not find it because you 
do not look hard enough. In the senior class of a high school 
not a thousand miles from here is Julia, a young colored girl 
of extraordinary quality. Her teachers are enthusiastic in 
their praise of her ability, her diligence, her modest dignity, 
her fine spiritual perception. Her training should be the con- 
cern and the privilege of a discerning and grateful society. 
She is an aristocrat by any standard, but because she is poor 
and black there is no place for her among her peers. 
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This school last March sent a selected group of students to 
Washington to take part with students from other schools in 
what was called an Institute of National Government. The 
program included visits to governmental agencies, interviews 
with important officials, and discussions. A well-bred Negro 
lad with a good school record made application for inclusion 
in the party, but his principal had to say, “No, George, it is 
your government and the institutions of your country which 
we are studying, but you may not go. The hotel simply will 
not let you in.” 

Next June, Samuel, a Jew, will be graduated with honors 
from this same high school. His teachers hope and believe that 
he will continue his education in college. But where? His prin- 
cipal knows where he ought to go, but he must have consid- 
erable scholarship assistance and the quota stands in the way. 
If he could block and tackle and kick a football a quarter of a 
mile, his financial worries would be over. He could make his 
selection among the applicants for his services. But his assets 
lie above his ears and not below his hips, and he must plead 
for assistance and sue for admission. 

How may we bring up the next generation loyal to demo- 
cratic ideals? I insist, we must show them a democracy which 
works and I tell you that it will take more than lip service to 
democracy to make Henry and Julia and George and Sam 
believe that they have a vital stake in it. Education for the 
preservation of democratic ideals means more than the ex- 
pression of patriotic sentiments. It means equal opportunity. 
It means nursery schools and kindergartens for Tenth Avenue 
and the Bronx as well as for Park Avenue and Sutton Place. 
It means food for pupils who need food. The best storage 
space for surplus food commodities is in the stomachs of 
undernourished children. It means the early discovery of 
able pupils and the assurance of their training rega dless of 
race or creed. It means more teachers and smaller classes for 
public schools. It means private school for a pupil of ability 
and character who needs the environment of a good private 
school, though he may not be able to contribute a dollar of 
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the expense. It means college or institute of technology or 
professional school for any pupil who can and will profit from 
the training. 

Do you say that this is socialism? Well, if this be social- 
ism, make the most of it. I say it is democracy, striving for 
the equalization of opportunity which will give the people a 
stake in its preservation. Don’t tell me it is Utopian. Call 
it revolutionary, if you must give it a name. It took a revo- 
lution to make political democracy a reality in America. If it 
is going to take a revolution to make social democracy a 
reality, we had better see to it that the revolution comes by 
way of schools and not by way of armies. 

Don’t tell me that such a program is impossible because of 
the expense. ‘‘Education,” wrote Kim’s lama, in the phrase- 
ology of the bazaar letter writer, ‘““Education is greatest bless- 
ing if of best sorts. Otherwise no earthly use.” Education 
“of best sorts’ does cost money. So does war. We can spend 
for war. We have just now inaugurated a program of taxa- 
tion for defense in which next year the increase in revenue, 
the increase alone, mark you, is greater than our entire annual 
expenditure for education. We shall take that and more in 
our stride. In this emergency we shall do what we must, and 
it may be that the realization of our hopes for education 
must be delayed. But let us resolve that when the emergency 
passes, democracy, victorious, shall not fall a victim to the 
vices of the totalitarianism which it set out to overcome. Let 
us resolve that America shall safeguard the inalienable right 
of everyone to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
through a system of education truly democratic, in which gold 
is recognized as gold wherever it may be found. 





The Contribution of Independent 
Schools to the Preservation of 
Democracy™ 


By CHARLES S. TIPPETTS 


HEN I was asked to talk to you this afternoon, my 

VV first thought was that I could not do it. Many of 

you have been headmasters or faculty members for 
years, while for almost a quarter of a century my experience 
has been limited to universities. Until I returned to my old 
school last July, a decision that has bewildered many of my 
university friends, nearly thirty years had passed since I had 
firsthand knowledge of the life and work of preparatory 
schools. As I considered your invitation, I remembered that 
one of the best ways to learn is to say some things with which 
others may not agree. We can gain much from those who 
have had longer experience and can tell us why and where we 
are mistaken. So I accepted, in hope that I can learn from 
you where I am wrong. 

First, let me say a word about universities. As a student 
or teacher, I have been connected with nine of them. I know 
their strong points and I think I am acquainted with their 
weak ones. Once I stood in awe of them, but that period is 
over. They are not infallible, for they are run by human 
beings who sometimes take themselves far too seriously and 
make mistakes just like the rest of us, even if they are reluctant 
to admit it. It is still possible to obtain a good education 
without spending a day in a university, and many students 
who have spent four years in one still remain uneducated. 
Some students get an education because of the faculty and 
some get an education in spite of it. Of one thing I am cer- 
tain. We do not need to believe that a thing is true just 
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because some austerely official university document says it is. 
Preparatory school administrators have contributed greatly to 
the education of university administrative officers. There is 
still much to be done. 

American colleges and universities have failed badly in the 
task of inspiring in their students a real love of learning. 
There are too few university teachers who are interested in 
their students as human beings, too few who are so filled with 
enthusiasm for their subjects that their students also become 
enthusiastic. One of the worst things that ever happened to 
American education was the importation of the German sys- 
tem of scholarship. Under this system a man can easily 
become a species of grub, not a very heroic figure. Having 
failed to be inspired with any great enthusiasm for learning, 
is it any wonder that so many university graduates go so 
rapidly to intellectual seed? It is not far from the truth to 
define a university as a place in which the desire to learn may 
be crushed in a surprisingly short space of time. We need to 
humanize the teaching not only of the sciences but of the 
humanities themselves. 

During the next decade, all educational institutions will be 
subjected to a severe test. If we are to survive, both colleges 
and preparatory schools must do a better job than has been 
done in the past. Those that maintain an attitude of indiffer- 
ence may find their students going elsewhere. One of the 
troubles with education today is that there has been too much 
oratory about it and too little done about it. The period of 
oratory should be almost over. 

The future of the private school is, we are told, in serious 
doubt. The rapid rise of the publicly supported institution 
has made inroads on the position of the private schools. But 
the private school will remain an important part of our edu- 
cational structure if it continues, as in the past, to do a better 
job than have the publicly supported institutions. 

In a recent address at Mercersburg, Samuel P. Capen, chan- 
cellor of the University of Buffalo, stated the case for the 
private school. It has never been stated better. After de- 
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claring that the private school stood “for one of the essential 
safeguards of American life as we know it, namely, for the 
right of citizens to educate their children in schools of their 
own choosing,” he continued: 


. . . those private schools which rested on firm foundations of financial 
support and educational achievement are stronger than ever. Their 
friends and patrons have enabled them to match and to surpass every 
gain which schools sustained by public money could make. Through 
good times and bad, voluntary donations have continued to flow into 
their treasuries from persons who believe that quality in education is all 
that counts, and that boys and girls are educated, as souls are saved, not 
in battalions, but one by one. 

Hence the fact that no public high school can compare in equipment, 
staff, and influence with Andover and Hill and Lawrenceville and Mer- 
cersburg; no public university with Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Colum- 
bia, and Chicago. 

But aside from the superiority of the best of them, why are private 
schools and colleges more important than ever before? Because they 
are independent. ‘They are independent first of all of political pres- 
sures... . Neither does any other public authority control them. 

Private schools can select teachers on their own intrinsic merits as 
men and scholars and leaders of the young, regardless of whether these 
instructors have fulfilled any arbitrary mechanical requirements of so 
many courses in this or that subject, or whether they hold one or another 
license or credential, or whether they come from Pennsylvania, or Idaho, 
or the Union of South Africa. 

The private school, the private college, and the private university 
together constitute one of the strategic bulwarks of American liberty. 
While they flourish, criticism, protest, and free inquiry cannot be 
checked. The mass regimentation of opinion—that most formidable of 
all the techniques of tyranny—is impossible. 

The convincing argument in favor of the private school and college is 
after all the argument of superiority. By and large the fine private 
institutions have done a better job than the public institutions. . . . The 
teaching has been more skillful and more inspiring. . . . They have led 
the way in almost all the substantial educational reforms of the past 
generation. 

On their campuses the intangible influences tending toward the de- 
velopment of character, of poise, and of social efficiency have been more 
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powerful and more pervasive. These are the reasons why parents want 
to send their children to private schools, if they can, and will make pain- 
ful sacrifices to do so. ‘These are the principal elements of their 
strength. This leadership, which is theirs by right of achievement, is 
their lasting justification. Every member of each institutional family 
shares in the responsibility of seeing that it is maintained. 


Thus, in brief compass, has Chancellor Capen given the 
reasons for the success of the private school in the past. But, 
what of the future? The British public schools are under 
severe attack. They have been accused of encouraging 
hypocrisy, of snobbishness, of arresting the intellectual de- 
velopment of their students, of failure in developing imagina- 
tion and initiative, of a lack of understanding of modern 
economic and social changes, and of turning out leaders who 
neither favor nor understand democracy and who are thor- 
oughly incompetent to deal with the present world crisis. All 
these criticisms and more are outlined in a recent book Bar- 
barians and Philistines—Democracy and the Public Schools, 
by T. C. Worsley. It is a scathing indictment, and many 
leaders in the Labour Party are out to abolish these schools. 

Will we be subjected to the same attack? Not if we learn 
from the mistakes of the British schools. But we cannot be 
complacent. Rising prices and taxes will greatly affect the 
ability of parents to send boys to us, as much as they might 
wish to do so. We must leave nothing undone, we must con- 
tinue to do a still better job. 

We cannot do this if we fall victim to the spirit of defeat- 
ism and despair. For years many of our boys and girls have 
been allowed to drift, with no anchor to hold them ashore. 
We have given them little to believe in, little to work for, 
little to live for, and little to hope for. Hitler, Stalin, Mus- 
solini did not make this mistake. We can train the intellect, 
yes. But that is not enough. These boys and girls must be 
given a respect for the history and the traditions of a free 
America, and a belief in the destiny of a great country. 

We shall have hard times, but they need not overwhelm us. 
Other countries, other peoples have had great crises. So have 
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we. They have lived through them. So have we. We can 
live through them again if we will. 

So our great work is to teach our boys to face the future 
with hope and faith and courage. We must build character 
and ideals, so that they will have something to cling to through 
the dark days ahead. If we have faith ourselves, they will 
have faith. If we have hope ourselves, they will have hope. 
If we are brave, so will they also be brave. We must set the 
example. 

We have the greatest opportunity that any generation of 
schoolmen has ever had. For, out of our schools can come 
leaders who will rebuild the spirit of America. It is your task 
and mine to see that we do not fail. 













National Morale” 
By RALPH BARTON PERRY 


ORALE Is a very familiar experience, with many com- 

| V | plex and obscure causes. It would take the combined 

resources of biology, psychology, psychiatry, and 

sociology to explain it—if, indeed, they could explain it. I 

shall not attempt any such scientific explanation, but shall con- 

fine myself to a simple statement of the experience and a brief 

enumeration of the more evident factors by which it can be 
controlled. 

“Morale is a state of mind which characterizes groups of 
m®, when they are engaged in some joint action; such, for 
example, as fighting a battle, waging a war, or facing an 
emergency. Their morale is said to be high when they act 
together with hearty accord and good will; low, when they 
are at odds with one another, and sullen or apathetic. High 
morale may assume many forms according to the circum- 
stances and the phase of action. Every prolonged endeavor 
has its phases of defense and offense, of preparation and cul- 
mination, of quiescence and movement. Hence, high morale 
may show itself in a dashing attack or an orderly retreat, in 
intensity of effort or in endurance of hardship, in enthusiasm 
or in cheerfulness and patience. The essence of it is that the 
group holds together and holds to its objective, despite events 
that are calculated to divide and dishearten. 

This state of mind may be controlled, in the first place, by 
physical causes. The good officer knows the importance of 
providing his men with food, drink, and shelter, and of harden- 
ing their bodies. He knows that if men are to suffer physical 
privations or strain they must be made to feel that these are 
reasonable or unavoidable. He must not ask more of them 
than they can give, though he must enable them to give much. 
The second control of morale is mental. The officer need 
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not be a psychologist, but he will know, perhaps intuitively, 
how to appeal to the deeper instincts of the human mind. If 
he is a good leader he will know how to arouse that instinct 
which disposes men to follow a leader. He will appeal to 
affection, pride, emulation, and combativeness. He will make 
routine interesting, and effort exciting. Above all he will 
know how to appeal to those elements in human nature which 
conduce to esprit de corps: the sense of belonging to some- 
thing honorable and important; the sense of participation in 
collective activity; the sense of rhythm; the sense of rivalry in 
well-doing. 

High morale may be attained on the merely physical and 
psychological level. The morale of a crack regiment or of a 
famous ship of war may depend little if at all upon devotion 
to a cause. Its members may be as ignorant of the purpose of 
the war or as indifferent to the issues at stake as the members 
of any other military unit. But the officers have known how 
to deal with human nature—its physical needs and its general 
mental capacities. They have known how to make their men 
cheerful, brave, zealous, and proud with little or no reference 
to a political or social creed. 

But war is not waged, nor are emergencies met by regi- 
ments or ships, but by total societies. The wider esprit de 
corps which embraces an entire nation is called patriotism; and 
like the esprit de corps of a regiment or ship of war, it may 
be promoted by physical and psychological causes. But since 
the rise of nationalism these causes have never been sufficient. 
A nation feels itself to stand for something, and its unity has 
consisted to some extent in allegiance to a conception of life 
which it has felt to be superior to that of its rivals. 

This third, or ideological cause of morale is peculiarly im- 
perative in the present crisis. The participants in the war may 
be named Germany, Italy, Russia, Great Britain, and China; 
but they are also, and with equal propriety, named Nazism, 
Fascism, Communism, and Democracy. The magnitude and 
uniqueness of the crisis is due to the fact that international 
and civil conflicts are going on at the same time. For the 
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ideological issues intersect national lines. The Nazis are not 
all in Germany, or the Fascists all in Italy, or the Communists 
all in Russia, or the Democrats all in the United States. The 
result is that each nation has at one and the same time to 
maintain its purely national unity and its integral allegiance 
to some one of these ideas. It can be weakened and defeated 
not only by treason, but by heresy. Each nation knows how 
to exploit this possibility, and to win the support of its ideolog- 
ical sympathizers in the enemy country. 

American morale in the present crisis requires, then, some- 
thing more than allegiance to that physical and psychological 
entity symbolized by the Stars and Stripes; something more 
than the self-preservative and combative emotions; something 
more than blind loyalty and heroic self-sacrifice. It requires 
all of these things, but it requires something more. It requires 
that we shall be the united and passionate adherents of the 
democratic creed, and that our people shall be satisfied with 
that creed as affording a solution of their problems and a 
redress of their grievances. Their loyalty to democracy must 
be as pure and undivided as their loyalty to their land and 
their houses, their bodies and their treasures. 

I shall not attempt to expound the democratic creed. Suffice 
it for our present purposes to say that its fundamental article 
is a respect for man, and that it seeks so to organize society 
as to diffuse among its members the maximum of individual 
enlightenment and liberty. To speak of any given country 
such as our own as democratic means that its citizens are 
united in their devotion to this set of related ideas. We do 
not live up to them, but they define the standard by which we 
measure our shortcomings. We live for them even if we do 
not always live by them. We are favorably disposed to them. 
They exist in us as what we try to be, and blame ourselves for 
not being. In short, an individual is democratic when he has 
a democratic personal conscience, and a country is democratic 
when its members share a democratic social conscience. 

This democratic conscience is implanted in us by all the 
influences which impinge upon the individual from his in- 
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fancy—the personal influences of family, friends, and neigh- 
bors; the influences of language, books, newspapers, radio, 
and cinema; the influences of legal and political institutions— 
all of the myriad influences which in their aggregate constitute 
what is called the social environment. To some extent, these 
influences are exerted deliberately—by the teacher, the writer, 
the preacher, the political leader, or, as we would now say, 
the propagandist. Erasmus Darwin spoke of Benjamin 
Franklin as one ‘‘who spread the happy contagion of liberty 
among his countrymen.” * Franklin, like other implanters of 
democracy, formed the mind of America, both by what he was 
and by what he taught. He wrote down the ideas of his age, 
gave them a happy and seductive expression in his own per- 
son, and so captivated the hearts as well as illuminated the 
minds of posterity and of his contemporaries. 

Nevertheless, while we know that propaganda goes on con- 
tinuously—always has, and always must—we shrink from it. 
We employ devices such as town halls, forums, round tables, 
and symposiums. We avoid the word “propaganda’’; or 
stutter and blush when we use it; or use it only in private 
among fellow conspirators. If we have to refer to it in pub- 
lic, we call it education, publicity, and information. We admit 
that we cannot be one nation without some degree of moral 
solidarity, and that we cannot save ourselves in times of emer- 
gency without a heightening of that moral solidarity. But we 
like to believe that this moral solidarity will somehow take 
care of itself, without being propagated. It is imperative that 
our doubts on this matter of propaganda should be cleared 
away. Otherwise we shall find ourselves necessarily doing 
what we disapprove of—doing it with a sense of guilt, and 
therefore doing it badly, which is certainly no better than 
doing it well. 

There are two grounds on which we condemn propaganda, 
both of which, I think, are mistaken. In the first place, we 
say that emotional appeal is illegitimate, while appeal to 


* Quoted by I. Bernard Cohen, Franklin’s Experiments, 1941, pp. 3-4. 
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reason or experience is legitimate. Thus a recent writer on 
“Government Propaganda” who properly abhors the thought 
that we might “gabble with Goebels,” says: “It may be that 
we propagate the gospel of democracy by the simple process 
of making available to the people all possible information 
concerning the workings of this government.” * 

Now the American experts in the German Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs are better informed concerning the workings 
of our government than the mass of the American people can 
ever hope to be; but this information does not convert them 
to democracy—it only assists them in their determination to 
destroy it. We are brought back to the fundamental fact that 
since being democratic consists in being for something, it is 
not propagated when that something is merely described and 
the description understood. The human mind is quite capable 
of grasping a fact, an object, or a state of affairs, imaginary or 
actual, without being either for or against it; and it often 
occurs that the better it is grasped, the more disfavor it ex- 
cites, as when Americans acquire information regarding the 
workings of the Nazi government. 

According to our second accepted maxim, propaganda must 
not indoctrinate. We are told that we must not form the 
mind, but simply open it, and keep it open. It is this scruple 
which leads us to believe that one side may be presented as 
emotionally as you like, provided the other side is also pre- 
sented. A broadcast on the subject of aid to Britain is ele- 
vated to the level of an “educational” or “public service” 
program when it includes a speaker who opposes aid to 
Britain. The result is that when an idea is widely accepted, 
its opponents acquire a scarcity value. Men such as Norman 
Thomas, whose unorthodoxy is not too violent or offensive, 
are in great demand as professional propaganda disinfectants. 
They receive a hearing out of proportion to what they have 
to say because in order to appease our social conscience or 
satisfy our radio regulations it is necessary to have somebody 


* Atlantic Monthly, September 1941, p. 311. 
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say something on the other side; as a few surviving exponents 
of the earth-is-flat doctrine might find themselves indispensable 
in an age which had made up its mind that the earth is round, 
but felt bound to keep the question open. 

It is evident that this clumsy and often absurd device does 
not go to the root of the matter. If it is wrong to make an 
emotional appeal, it is no less wrong to make two opposite 
emotional appeals. If it is wrong to make an emotional 
appeal in behalf of orthodoxy, the situation is not improved 
by inviting an emotional appeal in behalf of heresy—especially 
if the orthodoxy is more probably true or is the accepted 
public policy. The object of persuasion is to persuade, that is, 
to induce conviction. As the first of our maxims, if scrupu- 
lously obeyed, would reduce democracy to a scientific labora- 
tory, observance of the second would reduce it to a debating 
society. In either case, a democracy would lose its moral 
unity, which depends on devotion to a common creed. 

If we are to get to the root of this matter, we must turn to 
that creed itself and ask ourselves what limits that creed im- 
poses on us. We must not in our propaganda for democracy 
offend against democracy. If democracy consists essentially 
in a respect for man and a promotion of freedom and enlight- 
enment, then our propaganda, if we are to do it with a good 
democratic conscience, must be humane and must deliver man 
from bondage and ignorance. 

We are committed to the idea that men shall live under a 
government of their own choosing. When we say “choosing,”’ 
we mean free and enlightened choosing. It is not our idea 
that men’s choice of their government shall be forced upon 
them by that government. Once a government exists, it 
exerts power and uses that power to penalize disobedience; 
but the democratic idea is that the very power which govern- 
ment has to exercise compulsion should be freely granted by 
those upon whom the compulsion is imposed. It is equally 
important, according to our democratic idea, that in choosing 
their government, the people should be enlightened. They 
should know what they are choosing. They should know the 
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range of possibilities from which they choose, and they should 
know the effects and implications of each possibility. Choice is 
not enlightened if the people are kept in ignorance, or con- 
fused by passion, or narrowed by habit. Choice is not en- 
lightened if the facts are falsified so that the consequences of 
their choice are the opposite of what they have been led to 
expect. 

Putting these two maxims together, the fundamental 
assumption which explains our democratic scruple against 
propaganda seems to be this: that the government and its 
policies shall be the free and enlightened choice of those who 
live under it; and that in order to bring this about the govern- 
ment must make and keep the people fully informed on the 
matters related to their choice. Government must not play 
upon fear or ignorance in securing its popular support. It 
must not create fear and ignorance, whether by acts of com- 
mission or by acts of omission, because in so doing it is not 
really appealing to the choice of its people, but is dictating 
that choice. It is really choosing itself, and using its power to 
entrench itself in power. It must not only avoid intimidation 
and obscurantism: it must actively encourage its people to 
choose freely, and facilitate such freedom, even though that 
choice should result in its own rejection; and it must promote 
enlightenment, even though as a result of that enlightenment 
it should itself appear in an unfavorable light. A government 
which obtains the reluctant assent of its people through their 
fears, or the blind assent of its people through their ignorance, 
whether this fear and this ignorance result from its artful 
demagoguery or from its neglect, is precisely what we mean 
by the opposite of democracy—namely, tyranny. 

If a society is to be democratic its members must be not 
only free and enlightened, but humane. Their love must be 
deeper than their hate. They must be moved by sympathy to 
feel for their fellowmen. They must obey the Golden Rule, 
that is, each must place himself where the other stands, and 
share the other’s needs, desires, and aspirations. Their choice 
will then be a choice not in their own narrow behalf, but in 
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behalf of the total group or of mankind to which they belong. 

In the light of these considerations, let us now examine a 
statement of German propaganda, which will immediately 
evoke our democratic disapproval, as it did that of the 
German liberal who wrote it. Up to the time of Hitler’s 
ascendancy, the director of the Museum of Ethnology in 
Cologne was Jules Lips, now in exile in America. His wife 
describes the effort of the burgomaster, Herr Ebel, to convert 
the museum into an agency of propaganda: 


Science? According to Herr Ebel and his party doctrine, that was 
the urge to supply a show of logic as a foundation for insane notions. A 
museum? An institute of propaganda for race theories spawned in the 
addled brains of eccentrics. A university professor? A nodding image, 
controlled by orders from above. A museum director? Advertising 
agent for the Third Reich. A lecture? Whatever the subject, a dis- 
sertation on the supremacy of the white race over the colored or the 
Jewish. . . . There was no longer a Museum; there was no longer a 
University. There were only institutions of propaganda, brothels of the 
spirit. There were no longer any independent scholars—only tools of 
the new system. The walls of learning parted and I saw the horrors 
behind them: soldiers, bayonets, falsehood and force. . .. Barbarians gov- 
erned us, ordering us to become barbarians. Armed men gave orders, 
and their orders were to shoot. A muzzled dog on an iron chain; this 
was the spirit permitted and encouraged by the Third Reich. . . . In 
Berlin sat a spider in the center of its web, determining what form God 
and science, honor and conscience were to take from now on... . The 
arch enemy was the intellectual, the man who dared to use his mind to 
think. But he could easily be cowed. He was given the choice between 
hunger and obedience—and behold, he submitted at once.® 


Here is propaganda in its essential evil, as judged by 
the standard of democracy. Why evil? Not because it is 
emotional. The author’s righteous indignation is emotional, 
and we do not take exception to that. Our own response is 
emotional, and we can scarcely take exception to that. Not 
because Hitler and his agents propose to indoctrinate the Ger- 


*Eva Lips, Savage Symphony, a Personal Record of the Third Reich, 1938, 
pp. 40-44. 
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man people: the cult of science, the destruction of which both 
the author and the reader deplore, was in Germany and else- 
where the product of generations of indoctrination. No, the 
evil of this evil propaganda lies in its offense against humanity. 
It is abhorrent because it lies, intimidates, and brutalizes, 
thereby depriving the German people of their power of free, 
enlightened, and kindly choice. 

If we take the propaganda of Frau Lips herself, rather 
than that which she describes and condemns, we shall see the 
positive side of these same considerations. It is not merely 
excusable propaganda, in that it avoids the evils of that 
propaganda which she exposes. It is good propaganda. It 
enlightens us concerning the nature of Nazi methods, enables 
us freely to choose between the Nazi way of life and our own, 
and warms our sympathies with the Hitler victims. Its deeper 
effect is to make us love more passionately than before the 
free, enlightened, and humane form of life. And it is effec- 
tive propaganda. Its effect is attained by a selective and art- 
ful appeal to our emotions. A statistical chart, or “‘scientific” 
analysis of the Nazi mind would have produced no such effect. 
Savage Symphony illustrates the fact that propaganda not only 
may but must excite and indoctrinate within the limits set by 
democratic standards. Choice must be free, enlightened, and 
humane; men, however, must be persuaded to choose, and to 
give themselves with full commitment and passionate devotion 
to the object of their choice. 

A democracy should enjoy the highest morale, because its 
cause is the best cause. But it can enjoy that advantage only 
by earning it. It must be strong in its own way, though being 
true to its own peculiar genius. 

We need that strength today, and we need it most desper- 
ately. The gravity of the danger lies in the fact that it is not 
felt to be grave by large numbers of the American people. It 
is as though we were suffering from a painless disease that 
may prove fatal because there is no sharp spur to seek a 
remedy. 

We have need of all of our reserves—physical, mental, and 
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moral. We have need of the spirit of combat when there is 
no combat, and of the exaltation of suffering when there is no 
suffering. We need to put forth a mightier effort than we put 
forth in 1776, after a long series of insults to our pride; or in 
1861, after the firing on Fort Sumter; or in 1917, after our 
warnings to the enemy had been repeatedly defied, a dozen 
ships of ours had been sunk, and many American lives lost on 
the high seas. We need to do in cold blood more than we 
have hitherto done in the heat of passion. 

We are called upon today to meet an altogether new test. 
Can a peace-loving democracy such as ours meet a great mili- 
tary dictatorship armed by the latest science, aroused by the 
most primitive instincts, and bent on universal conquest? We 
can equal and surpass their science, but we cannot, like them, 
divest ourselves of humanity. We cannot be lashed into un- 
reasoning fury. I have no words with which to do that; and 
I would not use them if I had. I can only appeal to you to 
prove that a love of humanity can be as quick and as brave in 
the hour of danger as the greed for power and the lust for 
blood. 

Hitherto we have been saved by the grace of God, who has 
given us distance and natural resources. If God is to save us 
now, He must do so through the force of our own moral will. 
Now we can survive, if we are to survive, only by a bold and 
constructive leadership, loyally supported by an inspired peo- 
ple. Our blood stream must flow between our viscera and our 
higher centers so that we can act and feel at the same time 
that our minds are dedicated to truth and to right. 





The Community and Morale 


By MRS. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


CAME TO this dinner tonight with a great deal of trepida- 
] tion, because I knew that there would be a very erudite 
audience, and I am not an erudite person. 

If it is a sign of thinking less of one’s audience to have no 
manuscript, the fact that I have no manuscript does not indi- 
cate that I think less of my audience; it is only that I came to 
talk to you very simply about something which I discuss a 
good deal and I do not think my having a manuscript would 
affect my discussion much. It will have to come out of my 
heart. 

I wonder how many of you have seen a play called The 
Wookey. If so, you know that “morale” is a bad French 
word. Mr. Wookey, however, had pretty good morale, and, 
even if it was a French word, he knew what real morale was. 
I think it grew out of his knowledge of the people who lived 
around him, and a very great understanding of the real good 
that was in them, even in the Irishman with whom he dis- 
agreed. When the Irishman said things Mr. Wookey didn’t 
like, he said, “Leave him alone; is this England or is it Ger- 
many ?”’ So I think perhaps morale comes from that sense of 
comradeship which comes from knowing one’s own community 
and one’s own people. 

In talking tonight with you who are responsible for direct- 
ing many young people in this country (young people who 
have great advantages because they have much individual 
attention, and who, therefore, may develop more as indi- 
viduals) I would like to urge upon you one thing which I seem 
to feel is more and more important every year that I watch 
public life—more of us, as individuals in a democracy, should 
really know one community very well. Know the whole of 
that community; know everything that happens in the commu- 
nity. Know little sections of the community without, however, 
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allowing closed circles to be drawn so that only part of how 
the people live in a community may be known. 

Only in that way can our youngsters really know their own 
country and know what a democracy is; know where their 
democracy falls short and what really builds good morale, as 
well as know why we haven’t got good morale if we haven't. 

I remember taking a youngster down into certain sections 
of West Virginia that I know very well and showing him some 
of the things which don’t build good morale. He never had 
seen any of them before, and he didn’t say much. We spent a 
day looking around, and I didn’t say much either. I let him 
soak in what he saw. In the evening, we went to a country 
dance and he had a good time and enjoyed himself. 

The next day we drove home, and as we were driving along 
the road there was a long silence, and, then, he suddenly said, 
“You know, I never knew there were such things in my coun- 
try as I saw yesterday. I think I understand for the first time 
why some people aren’t satisfied.” 

Well, he knew then why there would be spots, even in as 
rich a country as ours, even in a democracy, where morale 
might not be good all the time, and he had a lot more to 
learn. He had seen only one little section of a community 
within his national community. 

I think too many of us talk about morale and think about 
morale as something which just happens; you just have good 
morals and morale because it happens to come to you. Asa 
matter of fact, I think we have to make a very determined 
effort to have our young people really know their own country 
and thus help to build morale, because the strength of our 
democracy and the strength of our nation lie in the fact that 
here everyone has the hope that he can build a better country 
through his own efforts—a country that is going to be increas- 
ingly worth living in, better worth living in. 

Only in that way can we really have a democracy with 
good morale. The more we know of our national commu- 
nity, the better we realize that there are many places where 
morale is largely a question of hope. This realization gives 
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us the feeling that democracy actually offers a better chance 
for a new order than any other types of “hope” which are 
being held out to people throughout the world. 

After all, Hitler offers his people a new order. He even 
thinks it worth while to tell them in the middle of a military 
campaign that when it is over, he will build them a lot of new 
and very nice houses to live in. He knows that his new order 
must give them the hope that their daily lives will be better 
daily lives. He knows that to tell the young people that they 
belong to the ruling race of the world and are going to con- 
quer it, is all very well, but he also knows that he has to tell 
them that out of what they are doing, they and their loved 
ones are going to have a better daily life to live. And, after 
all, communism promises a new order; more participation by 
the people, more power on their part to decide what they shall 
achieve. So democracy too must give hope of a new order if 
we are to build this thing we call morale. 

We must be sure that in every community there is a true 
sense that the entire community is working together to make 
a better community; that each individual community is reach- 
ing out to cooperate with other communities to make the 
country better worth living in. 

My conception of civilian defense is that it is really basically 
more concerned with these things than it is with the protective 
side of civilian defense. It is very glamorous, of course, to 
be an air raid warden; it is glamorous to have uniforms and 
do a number of things which are semimilitary. Basically, 
however, the thing which makes you willing to live and will- 
ing to die for your form of government and your way of life 
is a sense that everybody in the community is working together 
to achieve a better life—not just a better life for me, but a 
better life for everybody. It is self-interest to work for a 
better community for everybody, because that makes for 
strength. 

So I conceive that this civilian defense which we are talking 
about today is in many ways not going to be very glamourous, 
but it will build morale. It will build a sense of comradeship, 
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and, I think, it should begin in the schools. I think our school 
children should lose as quickly as possible any sense of being 
just a little entity in any school. I think they should become 
a part of the community in which they live as quickly as pos- 
sible, and, I think that everyone, men, women, and children, 
should work together in these coming days to know what 
really happens in their communities and to see how they can 
use every possible agency, federal, state, and local government 
as well as private organizations, to make that community 
stronger. 

There is no community I know which wouldn't benefit by 
real work done on health problems, for instance. We are 
learning for the second time—and I hope this time we are 
going to really do something—that we fall far short of giving 
our youngsters a chance at good health as far as nutrition 
goes. We know that a great many of our young people— 
even those with comfortable homes—come to draft age not 
having been properly fed and having all kinds of ailments 
that might have been obviated had they had the proper diet. 

We know also that a good many of them just don’t get 
enough to eat because their parents haven’t got the where- 
withal to give it to them. 

We know that a great many youngsters don’t get a chance 
to get the kind of medical and dental care which brings them 
to draft age fit for service. 

I conceive that this is a community responsibility when the 
family cannot fulfill it, and, I think, the sooner we recognize 
that, the stronger our communities will be. 

I don’t know how the communities are going to decide they 
want to do it, but there are many ways that it can be done. I 
think that it is very foolish to spend money on educating chil- 
dren and forget that they would profit better if their bodies 
also had proper care, because physical well-being has some 
effect on mental and spiritual well-being. I think that the 
sooner we realize that that is part of a community’s strength 
and a community’s obligation, the stronger we will be as a 
nation, and the stronger our morale will be. 
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There are few communities I know of that could not do 
something better than they are doing today about recreation. 
And all these things, I think, come under the heading of 
civilian defense. 

I think that we should find ways in our communities, now 
that people have a sense of obligation, to do something for 
the defense of this country. Don’t let us forget that these 
are the ways in which we can do things for the defense of the 
country, and that it is not only for the emergency of today 
that we must do them, but it is for the preparation which we 
must make for the future. 

None of us knows what kind of a world we are going to live 
in—even when peace comes. Some people say that the thing 
which motivates us in most of the things we do is the sense of 
fear. Fear leads to hatred, and I am afraid that if we ap- 
proach this post-war period with hatred, we are going to pre- 
pare to sow the seeds for a repetition of what we did before. 

So I rather think that what we must do now with every- 
thing we plan and everything we do is to prepare the kind of 
characters and the kind of people who are ready to meet 
whatever they have to meet, and ready to lead wherever we 
have to go without fear of the consequences. 

That is not an easy thing to do, but you are training the 
leaders who are going to do just that, and, therefore, you 
yourselves must have that kind of morale and that kind of 
approach to the life of the future. It is a very challenging 
period in which to live; it is a very exciting period in which to 
live. In many ways, it is a horrible period, and yet, if we 
have the wisdom to learn from the past, if we have the wis- 
dom to think ahead, we may be able to do what we failed to 
do before. 

If we don’t have the wisdom to think ahead, I think we can 
only look forward to a repetition of the same cycle that we 
have seen pass before us. And so we have every incentive to 
do everything we possibly can to make civilian defense serve 
for the things that are asked of us now, but, at the same time, 
serve to build the kind of communities, the kind of responsi- 
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bility of the individual, and the kind of understanding of what 
democracy really means, which will wipe out the imperfec- 
tions in our own country. These imperfections now make 
some of our own citizens doubt whether there is such a thing 
as a democracy—even here; however, civilian defense of this 
type will give us the courage to face our own problems and 
meet them, and, perhaps by so doing, make a contribution to 
the world of the future. 





The Psychiatrist Looks at Today’s 
School Child 


By JAMES S. PLANT, MLD., Sc.D. 


HERE ARE two strictures to be placed upon anything 
which I might say to you. First, most of the children 


whom I see are younger than the group which you 
teach. I believe that the problems are not very different. 
Second, being a physician, I see only the mistakes in your 
work. A doctor sees only sick people. May I ask you to 
realize that I sit in many classrooms where I see pieces of 
work that quite make me green with envy. What is said 
today, then, is not so much in criticism as it is in bringing you 
a picture of your work as another sees it. I am sure that, for 
the major part, American education is doing a good job— 
much better than a generation ago. 
With these limitations on the applicability of these state- 
ments, may we examine five areas in the problems of today’s 


school child. 
I 


The first of these need take but a minute because it is an 
area in which you already have made great strides. This 
might be termed the problem of the relation of the specific to 
the general. We have words, formulae, techniques as gen- 
eralized expressions of specific, idiomatic experiences. This 
is necessary if we are to transmit experience to others. So 
the psychiatrist does not complain so much over word-centered 
education as he does over the school’s failure to realize that 
these words (or techniques) have validity for the child only 
as they are shorthand expressions for actual experiences. 
Countless illustrations press themselves on you. Three will 
do for the present. We adults exhort a small child to 
“hurry.” We are exasperated that he doesn’t hurry and 
amazed that in all simplicity he looks up at us to say, “I am 
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hurrying.’’ A great many of our problems with young chil- 
dren come from the fact that certain words are full of mean- 
ing to us because they are built out of experience whereas they 
are only hollow shells to the child. Then with older children 
we see—well, we see such things as those who can do long 
division with three numbers in the divisor but not with two 
numbers in the divisor because “now we are doing it with three 
numbers and [| have forgotten how to do it with two.” This 
reification depends upon the child’s learning the process with- 
out adequate specific experiences from which it might have 
been crystallized. Much of this particular type of trouble 
with arithmetic comes from the fact that we introduce these 
processes too early in the child’s life, but there are other 
reasons also. The most important of these is that we push 
our interest in generalizations way ahead of the specific experi- 
ences which the child should have to give real meaning to 
those generalizations. One more illustration. I see many 
children who can recite whole sections of Shakespeare or the 
Bible without having the slightest idea that these great bits of 
literature are the dramatic and beautifully clear crystalliza- 
tions of our everyday experiences. It would be so refreshing to 
find teachers of history, or science, or literature, or mathemat- 
ics who could recapture the building of their own disciplines— 
from the specific to the general. Then truly would children 
see in the pages of the experience of the race, the struggle of 
man in the solution of precisely those daily problems which 
beset them now. Look up and down your street! There is 
not one of its families that you cannot find in the Old Testa- 
ment—not one of its “problems” that has not been intricately 
traced in Shakespeare or a thousand-fold magnified on the 
pages of history. But most children don’t know this. For 
them the subjects have that same mechanical lack of realism 
that arithmetic has for the younger children. 

It is because the psychiatrist sees such things so many times 
in actual clinic work that he dares urge that you look care- 
fully through your primary school work to see that children 
do not collect glittering techniques as a magpie would fill its 
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nest. And then he asks whether you could not invert the 
whole teaching process in high school and college—so that it 
starts with the child and his everyday problem to work its 
way out to the magnificent stretches of history or literature; 
rather than that it begins at those end-products with a pious 
but exceedingly thin hope that somehow or other, sometime, 
the child will find out that these were, after all, all about his 
own life and experiences. 

Two subpoints belong under this first area in the problems 
of today’s school child. As one sees people he comes to feel 
that some individuals can’t afford to look upon their experi- 
ences as specific or idiomatic. And he wonders whether it is 
possible that these people are made that way. Is the verbal- 
izer, the one who leans so heavily on the curriculum, the 
parrot-like memorizer of methods, symptom-complexes, 
“cases,” and so on, perchance a person who could never have 
been anything else ? Could you perhaps never have changed the 
cold intellectual into the warm and flowing personality? If 
one stands at the door of a highly ritualistic church he sees 
two persons enter. Each acts in precisely the same way— 
each bows, each kneels, each goes through the service as the 
other, But you would know that for the one, each ritualistic 
act is only some shorthand expression of all the age-old 
beauty and awe and worship that surges within him, and for 
the other no bit of all that goes on has meaning beyond its 
momentary expression. He has reified the ritual itself. But— 
this is to me the most important part—each seems in his own 
way to have had a completely satisfying experience. Indeed 
each is sure that the other is failing to tap the real springs of 
life. I have gone into this because there has been so much 
assurance in many corners (not the least my own psychiatric 
one) that either one or the other of these approaches is so 
correct that all should be nurtured in it. It is at least pos- 
sible, for instance, that those who ritualistically do all the 
proper baby tricks, learn all the school material, work, marry, 
have children, bring them up, die, without ever the “glim- 
meringest” idea of what it is all about are much happier and 
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more useful left alone without enlightenment from psychia- 
trists, progressive educators, and the like, as to what they are 
missing. 

The second subpoint that I would like to make has to do 
with the application of this matter to school administration. 
Over the last generation there has been much furor as to the 
hollowness of purely academic learning, as to the emptiness 
or rote memory work. This was to be replaced by school- 
rooms where people /ived together, and it’s because so much 
has been done in this area that I have felt that my first point 
has not needed too much stress. But you can’t push this sort 
of thing beyond the personality of the teacher involved, re- 
gardless of how many hours of in-service training you pump 
into him. The teacher who protects an anaemic personality 
with the armor that c-a-t is cat or that 2 x 2 equals 4, can ill 
afford that you take that covering from him. In other words, 
the final matter that faces you is teacher selection rather than 
teacher training, but the immediate matter is that you don’t 
push away from ritual in the schoolroom any more rapidly 
than your teachers can stand the change. I don’t know any- 
thing that is more dangerous to the individual—or to those 
whom he touches—than that you show him the hollowness of 
mere ritual if he is not equipped or “ready” to live the life 
for which ritual is only a crystallized expression. 


II 


The psychiatrist is further disturbed by the school’s general 
lack of appreciation of the importance and character of what 
we might term the emotional aspects of the personality. I 
realize that actually the emotional and intellectual fractions 
so interlock that we have no right to separate them. For pur- 
poses of discussion, however, we can talk about what we feel 
as distinct from what we know—that is to say that we feel 
about some things and that we think about others. About the 
emotional components of the personality three things seem 
important: 


1. I believe that you can’t abstract from the personality 
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certain “emotional traits” in the way that intellectual traits 
are so separated. The present vogue of considering “aggres- 
sion,” “introversion,” or “neurotic tendencies” as units to be 
distinguished from the matrix of the personality is not 
realistic. Moreover, I am not just aggressive, but rather 
aggressive in relation to a situation. Thus my aggression is 
constantly a function of my environment, and kaleidoscopically 
changes. It is not proper to say that we can never subject the 
emotional aspects of the personality to “‘tests’” and testing 
programs, but it seems to me possible to say that we have no 
tests today which can safely be used for this. I know a num- 
ber of schools that are using various personality tests or in- 
ventories as sieving mechanisms—to pick out those who 
should be further interviewed. It is very much my present 
feeling that even here we miss the child who has not the 
ability to verbalize or “check off” his various traits, and, un- 
less I’m very much mistaken, he is precisely the child who 
most needs our special help. 

2. I feel that, in general, teachers and school administrat- 
ors don’t understand that the language of the emotional life 
is different from the language of the intellectual life; 
that in our intellectual interchanges we use words, whereas 
in the emotional interchanges our language is that of what 
we call in my field, the psychomotor tensions. These latter 
are the way we talk, the way we walk—those fine muscular 
changes that defy any sort of verbal expression. 

Two points should briefly be made as to the psychomotor 
tensions. Note that you can tell lies in the intellectual field. 
I suppose that with the use of proper techniques you could 
teach children that two and two are five or that it is warm 
at the North Pole. But you cannot tell lies in the emotional 
field. If the teacher does not enjoy her work, the children 
know it. Tied into this is the point that we teach what we 
know, whereas we show what we feel. In the emotional field 
we can give to children only what we ourselves have. We do 
not impatiently teach patience; nor anxiously teach courage; 
nor falteringly call for faith. Once more, it seems to me, we 
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are back to this matter of teacher selection rather than 
teacher training. 

3. I find school people, as yet, not really recognizing the 
implications of the theory of the emotions which is put for- 
ward in Prescott’s Emotion and the Educative Process.’ 1 
speak of this theory because, with its flaws, it yet remains the 
most useful one that we have. This is not so much a plea 
that you accept this view as to what the emotions are, as that 
you either construct a better theory or definitely do some- 
thing toward recognizing the importance of this one in your 
work. May I review this theory of the emotions briefly? 

In this, we look upon the child as coming into the world 
with certain definite needs or drives. For instance, before 
the child is born he is probably eating, taking in food, all the 
time. And we think of him as coming into the world ready 
to take in food as an almost continuous process. But he has 
no sooner arrived than society—first in the form of the 
mother—begins to put up barriers in front of this need. First 
she gives him the best food if he is cuddly and smiling. Later 
she asks that he clean his fingernails or wash behind his ears. 
Then perhaps he can eat if he does well in school. Finally 
society says that he can eat if he works, if he produces. All 
along the line, society bends (or thwarts) the raw drive; this 
produces emotion, and society uses this emotion to get its own 
needs met. You see the same thing even more dramatically 
in the sex drive. Society never says to the child that he can- 
not express the sexual hungers and needs. Rather, it bends 
the arrow—they may be expressed if the individual goes 
through certain courtship procedures, if a family is organized, 
if this may be used as the basis of establishing certain prop- 
erty rights, and so on. 

We can apply this to next Monday morning in any class- 
room. Thirty children come in. Each has the drive to 
succeed, to get ahead of the others. Does the teacher say 


1 Daniel A. Prescott, Emotion and the Educative Process (Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1938). 
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that this is wrong? Oh, no, they may satisfy that drive if 
they will do so and so many examples correctly or translate 
such and such Latin. Now, for some ten of these pupils that 
is not a hard enough task; it does not mean enough bending 
of the arrow. We all know these youngsters; I usually don’t 
see them until about the high school or college level. They 
are a blasé bunch—sort of emotional paupers—never having 
experienced those tasks which require real struggle. ‘Then 
for ten, the bending is just right; they happily face a task that 
is dificult but not too difficult. Then for ten, the task is too 
hard; these are the ones who cheat or become rebellious or 
discouraged. 

I suppose that with a group of educators it really “‘isn’t 
cricket’”’ to talk about the football coach. Yet I hazard that 
he knows this problem better than you. If you watch this 
stepchild of the American school you will see him from day to 
day “bringing along” his team. Each day he changes the 
barrier he puts up, and each day he tries to change it for each 
player. He knows that if he doesn’t bend the arrow enough 
his players will “go stale’; if he bends it too much they 
become discouraged and defeat themselves. There is no in- 
flexible curriculum to be met, no easy setting of a pace that is 
the same from day to day. It is good for us to watch such 
things, and the time may come when in every classroom we 
will realize that the important matter is the “bending of the 
arrow’ —the amount to be decided for each child, each day. 


Ill 


The next—shall I call it “criticism’”—has to do with your 
measurement of the child’s growth. 

Most of us in this room can easily remember when we 
measured growth on the yardstick of achievement. Chil- 
dren went into the sixth grade when they had accomplished 
what should be learned in the fifth. Also, most of us have 
suffered through the years of “homogeneous grouping” when 
measurement of growth was in terms of so-called mental age, 
of intellectual level. But now we have a new toy; many of 
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you are measuring growth in terms of chronological age. 
This is, without question, a forward step. That is, I am 
sure that there is more homogeneity in 100 children who are 
10 years old chronologically than in 100 children who are 
120 months old in ‘‘mental age” (using this in the sense of 
the so-called “‘tests of intelligence’’). 

But we must go to other measurements. Not that what we 
have are wrong, rather that they are only a part of the pic- 
ture. It is little better to crucify our children on the cross of 
chronological age than on that of mental age. 

What the further measurements will be I cannot be too 
sure. I think that they will include age of playmates and 
age of games. I’m sure that the length of the span of atten- 
tion is of great importance. What we might call the “‘age of 
drawings”’ is, I think, also of great importance. We will also 
probably be able to measure emotional maturity on the basis 
of dependence on adults. Through all of this I am forced 
to be vague because we have no very accurate measurements 
in this field, as yet. Luckily we are getting away from the 
insistent cry about “the whole child.” (The poor school 
people who were bedeviled for a generation with this, are 
now being equally pestered with “preparing children for 
democracy.”’) If that term—the whole child—ever meant 
anything it had to do with this matter of measurement of 
growth. I hope for the time when we can take all of these 
factors (and maybe more) into consideration in the matter 
of placement in school. 

Some random corollaries recommend themselves. Such 
considerations will lead us to a recognition of the difference 
between what we might call the 140 per cent child and the 
100 per cent child who happens to have an IQ of 140. It 
seems to me obvious that the school progress of these two 
children should be quite different. I am sorry to say that 
apparently this idea has not as yet appealed to many school 
people. 

Then, I am very much interested in this age of playmates. 
The play-group is very frequently a spontaneous collection 
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with very dynamic interest in learning. I am not saying that 
it learns what we adults think that it should. But its curiosity 
and avid growth probably cannot be equalled. One/day I 
hope that a very brave school will say to Johnnie “bring 
your gang.”’ This group would perhaps violate every pet 
notion of ours as to homogeneity in age or intelligence, but 
perchance it would amaze us as to its propensities for learn- 
ing. You will remember, also, that I would guess that such 
a group pictures the age of development of each of its chil- 
dren, perhaps better than any measurement which the schools 
possess up to now. Finally, | am very sure that these wider 
bases of measurement are of great importance in the matter of 
the child’s first entry into school. You are perhaps now forced 
to place all 5-year-olds in kindergarten, but I am sure that in 
the perplexing questions of the entry of those who are some 
months younger it is imperative that you consider many or 
all of the further measurements which I have listed. 


IV 


What I would like to say next perhaps can best be intro- 
duced by a story. Supposing any one of you were to wake 
up tomorrow morning with a pain in your abdomen. This 
will hurt partly because it really hurts and partly because 
you do not know what is the matter. When the doctor tells 
you that you have appendicitis you are immediately relieved. 
You know lots of people who have appendicitis. He has 
made you like others; he has regimented you. But notice 
that after he has your appendix out and is about ready to 
send you home, he must tell you that yours was the longest 
one he ever saw, or the shortest or the greenest or the reddest 
or the hardest to get out or the easiest—it matters little as 
long as he has made you different from anyone else. This is 
what I like to call the paradox of life, the inextricable inter- 
weaving of one’s need to be lost in the group, to be regi- 
mented, not to be laughed at with one’s need to be individual, 
to be different, to stand alone. 

You see the same thing in buying a hat. First there is a 
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long period of looking at “what they are wearing,’ what is 
the style, what will be all right. Yet when you go to the store, 
oddly enough your interest is in not buying something you're 
“going to see on six people the minute you step out on the 
street.” 

Or I get it at my office. When the family comes, its first 
questions are as to whether I have seen cases of this sort— 
this isn’t anything that is very unusual, is it? But let me once 
say, “Oh, yes, I’ve seen 500 cases just like this.” Immediately 
they are sure that they have not told me everything! 

I’ve bothered you with this because one of the serious prob- 
lems facing American education lies in its maintaining this 
artist’s balance between the need of its pupils to be individuals 
(to be different) and their equally demanding need to be lost 
in the group (to be regimented )—to find themselves by losing 
themselves. In a general way we could think of the earlier 
education in this country as emphasizing the regimentation of 
the child and of our recent developments as emphasizing the 
individual differences. If I now make some plea that you 
swing back to some extent from this intense individualization 
it is not in the name of democracy or our country’s need for 
the development of these loyalties so much as it is in the name 
of the need of each child. We must remember that the child 
needs (as we adults do) to be for the most part lost in the 
group, identifying himself with the group, to be the follower, 
to give in full joy to what he thinks is a greater cause than 
anything which is his own. And we must remember his need 
to feel that in some peculiar way he is meeting this problem 
differently than is anyone else. This problem we will never 
“solve” in the sense that we will say, ““Now we are at quits 
with it.’’ You and I struggle for some sort of livable balance 
between these two needs just as we did many years ago. 


7 


Finally, may I call your attention to a problem concerning 
which, up to the present time, we have made absolutely no 
progress despite its great importance. This has to do with 
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the fact that each one of us is made up of a number of sub- 
personalities which are more accurately termed “‘sub-cultures.” 

I suppose that Rowland has done as much work as anyone 
in this field. He has worked in a number of fields; we can 
take his findings in the prison as a dramatic illustration. Here 
the prisoner lives, for instance, in two sub-cultures. In part 
he is a fellow prisoner with the other inmates. In this cul- 
tural setting the word “obey” or the word “silence” has a 
bad meaning. This is not just a sub-personality of his in its 
dynamic implications because all that he is (in thinking of him- 
self as a fellow prisoner) is determined by what countless 
prisoners for many, many generations have been and are. 
But then, too, this man is an inmate under guards and a war- 
den. This is another sub-culture. In this circle the words 
“obey” and “‘silence” are good words. (I hope that you will 
not—as school people—get to thinking that I am developing 
an analogy!) Actually for the prisoner these two sub-cultures 
overlap. Here there is real trouble—in which circle does any 
specific act belong? 

Or could I turn to a little experiment of my own? I have 
been asking teachers to write out just a short paragraph on 
leaders in their rooms. Here one runs into a beautiful pro- 
gression. The kindergarten or the first-grade teacher writes 
about a child whom he likes and who for this reason or that 
is a real leader in his own group. The picture changes as it 
goes into the higher grades until the twelfth-grade teacher 
beautifully describes the leader and then says “but for the life 
of me I can’t understand why.” This pulling apart of the 
circles is one of the reasons why we think of this problem as 
belonging primarily to those years which are also the child’s 
primary and secondary school years. 

Each one of us, of course, is made up in this way of many 
sub-cultures; you are a woman, a Protestant, a citizen, a 
schoolteacher, a wife, a daughter, of Scotch descent, and so 
on. Each of these circles is not just a sub-personality because 
it represents a ‘‘member-role’—a demand that millions of 
others in this same role make upon you. Where these mem- 
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ber-roles overlap, as they do in practically every decision 
you make, your choice is not between two or more acts but 
rather between the “ways that your choice will look to various 
sub-cultures”’ which are a part of you. 

What we do as to these various “‘circles” is of the greatest 
importance in the development of the personality. Many make 
one of the circles dominant. This is the efficient thing to do. 
This is what the fanatic does. Notice that in a totalitarian 
setup this is done. I might be father, teacher, husband, and 
so on, but whenever any one of these circles overlaps my being 
a Nazi, then the latter dominates the decision. Children, 
it seems to me, have a right to know the values as well as 
the pitfalls of this sort of personality structure. 

These circles may also be lived with on a sort of demo- 
cratic basis. Here one or the other member-role assumes a 
partial dominance for a time, but with no assurance that it 
will hold that leadership beyond just the present period of 
need. Then there are those interesting persons who have built 
no sort of structural relationship between these different 
circles. Each decision is made entirely on its own merits with- 
out the slightest regard for yesterday’s decision. 

It is not my part to do anything more today than point out 
that this highly important problem in the structure of the 
personality probably belongs in the years between 6 and 20; 
that our youngsters are not given the slightest help in working 
it out; and that, indeed, you and I know next to nothing about 
it. There is need for a great deal of research. As the years 
go on I hope that American education can do a great deal 
toward showing this process of building a personality struc- 
ture to the child and pointing it out as one of the most 
important of his adolescent tasks; I hope also that American 
education will resolutely turn from any sort of dictation as to 
what represents the accepted patterns. 


VI 


May I say one further, quite personal, word? The five 
problems which I have discussed will be among the important 
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ones which we will be working on for this next generation. 
In what spirit will we approach that task? 

I suspect that on one day a long time ago there were two 
persons who were the first ones to discuss the nature of man’s 
progress. I suspect that one of these men placed his faith in 
opportunity, in some chance setting or some manipulation of 
the environment. The other’s faith was in man’s inner 
growth, in the unfolding of his powers, in the maturing of his 
abilities. The struggle between these two philosophies has 
come on down through the ages, flaring into intense flame in 
one or in another century, in politics, in church, in economics, 
in education. I am not trying to define democracy if I say 
that it is that form of governance which is the expression of 
those who have their faith in the growth of the individual. 
And on this basis you should mark well that we would not 
talk of our acceptance of the dignity of man or of our respect 
for the dignity of man, but rather of our faith in the dignity 
of man. 

The issue is very old. The best statement that I have of it 
is that of the Chinese poet Wang Wei who when he was asked 
three thousand years ago what he liked best in life said: 


I am old, 

Nothing interests me now. 

Moreover, I am not very intelligent 

And my ideas 

Have never traveled further than my feet. 
I know only my forest, 

To which I always come back. 

You ask me 

What is the supreme happiness here below ? 
It is listening to the song of a little girl 
As she goes on down the road, 

After having asked me the way. 


Once more we join issue. Where is the Kingdom of God? 
Is our faith in planning, in more polished techniques and 
social machinery, in curricula, in some kind of new order or 
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some form of planned economy? Or is it in “the song of a 
little girl as she goes on down the road’’? 

The battle for democracy is not going on alone over the 
deserts of Africa or the anxious reaches of Russia. For these 
years it will really be fought out in your schools, in your 
classrooms, in your soul—and mine. Whither lies progress, 
or our goals? No one here favors adequate material defense 
more than I. But if we put our faith in boats and guns and 
armies, we surely lose the battle. 

We live through years which, above all else, challenge our 
faith in man and his struggle to grow. Perhaps never have 
men been asked so clearly to see their hopes and so accurately 
to afirm their faith. This goes for each one of us. Where, 
once more, is the Kingdom of God? Will we do well to mind 
our programs, to polish our curricula, to build our physical 
structures, to standardize our procedures? 

Or is it perchance really true that “the greatest happiness 
here below is in listening to the song of a little girl as she 
goes on down the road after having asked us the way”? 





The Endocrine Factor in Personality 
Development 


By CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, M.D. 


FTER A period of study of twenty years, it has only been 

A within the past two or three years that | have dared to 

admit that I knew anything about the endocrine glands. 

As has been mentioned, a stated knowledge of the endocrine 
glands immediately puts one under suspicion. 

I am not here to tell you what I know about these glands; 
I am here to ask your cooperation in helping me to find out a 
bit about them. 

When I started the practice of medicine, I had the great 
opportunity of working as an assistant for two men—one dur- 
ing the day, and one during the night—and one of these two 
men was a physician of great skill who took care only of the 
so-called medical diseases; the other man was an equally 
skilled general practitioner. So, for a considerable period 
of time, I had a very fundamental training in trying to find 
out what is the matter with an individual, and I think perhaps 
, that was the training which finally resulted in my concentrat- 
_ ing a good many of my efforts on the endocrine problem. 

I think that I still rate as a general practitioner, however. 
I have four sons, and, in the ordinary course of events, I 
have been called on to prescribe for many minor ailments. 
One day, one of my sons developed something that he thought 
was pretty serious. He complained bitterly to his mother 
about her lack of sympathy and attention, and she said, “Well, 
when your father gets home, he will find out what the trouble 
is.” “‘No,” he said, “this time I need a good doctor.” 

Now, the problem which I want to discuss with you is one 
which I got mixed up in, by, I think, what is called retrograde 
development or retrograde progression, and it is chiefly con- 
cerned with what is the matter with people. Somehow or 
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other, I couldn’t see that the diagnosis which we made always 
answered that question. 

For instance, we make a diagnosis of diabetes. Well, that 
means that there are present certain signs and symptoms of 
that condition, but nobody knows why a person has those signs 
and symptoms, and until we know why a person has them, 
there isn’t a great deal that we can do to rid him premanently 
of them. 

As I cared for people with diabetes and goiter, and other 
of these glandular disturbances, the stories they told con- 
vinced me that we could not find out why they had them by 
studying adults, but that we must go back to childhood and 
adolescence to do so. Perhaps, even the question of inheri- 
tance might be found to be important. 

So for four years I have been studying chiefly the period 
of adolescence, because it seems to me that that is the period 
of greatest stress, not only psychologically but physiologically. 
It represents an attempt at the change from infancy to full 
maturity, and that has to be accomplished in a matter of, say, 
ten years at the outside. 

Of course, we see the changes which occur in the person- 
ality, but unless we are doctors, we are not apt to see the 
changes that are going on inside. When we see what remark- 
able changes go on inside, it no longer remains remarkable 
that there are a certain number of individuals in whom these 
changes are not perfectly carried out and completed by the 
age of adulthood. 

When I started to study adolescence, I discovered that it 
was a sort of medical no-man’s land. Children had pedia- 
tricians, and by the time they were 12 years old, they had 
outgrown their pediatricians. They had had their tonsils 
removed, their teeth straightened, and their eyes tested by 
the time they reached their twelfth year, and they were then 
shoved out into the cold, hard world immediately. 

It is interesting to note that, physically, the decade which 
we call adolescence is a period of pretty good “health.” They 
have gotten rid of the measles, mumps, chicken pox, and 
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whooping cough, and if they have anything the matter with 
them, it is usually in the nature of an acute emergency—‘an 
appendix,” a broken leg, or something which demands the 
services of the specially trained physician over, perhaps, a 
relatively short period of time, during which his entire inter- 
est and attention is focused on the appendix or the broken leg. 
Such a meeting does not allow him to form any particular or 
valuable impression of what kind of a child he is dealing with. 

In this day of efficiency, most of these things are treated in 
hospitals, and when you go into a hospital, you check your 
personality at the desk. We are all frightened in hospitals, 
and we do exactly what they tell us to do, so that the person- 
ality doesn’t blossom, particularly, during the stay in one of 
those institutions. 

The result seemed to be that nobody knew anything very 
much about adolescence, but we did have to have some an- 
swers to the questions that parents asked us. Because Nature 
is good, and because she does, in the vast majority of in- 
stances, iron out things somewhere during the adolescent per- 
iod, we developed a very comforting formula; comforting to 
us and the parents—‘‘Don’t worry about Johnny or Susie; 
they will outgrow it.” 

Well, in many cases, Johnny or Susie did, and in many cases 
in which they didn’t, perhaps, they moved away from the 
neighborhood, or they were sent away to boarding school, 
and we didn’t see that they didn’t outgrow it. So, there still 
exists in medicine, what I would call an unjustifiable optimism 
about Johnny’s “straightening out,” and about no need for 
our doing anything in particular about it. 

I want to insist again that Johnny and Susie do a noble job 
in the majority of cases, and that we mustn’t think that every 
child who presents an obvious abnormality of weight or 
height, or this or that, is doomed to maintain it all his or her 
life, but neither must we be absolutely certain that without 
some help, he or she is going to be able to compensate these 
difficulties in time. 

We know that they react differently to treatment during 
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adolescence than they do after they are 23 or 24; that their 
response is much more satisfactory to certain of our methods 
at that time; and it is a well-known fact that if a person 
reaches the age of 23 or 24 and still has certain disturbances 
of these endocrine glands, a cure is no longer possible, and he 
or she must go through life with such substitutive help as we 
can give them. We may be able to do a good deal to make up 
their shortcomings, but we can never cure them in the sense 
that they are just as good as anybody else. That never hap- 
pens to an adult who has developed an endocrine disturbance 
of significance. 

The importance of this is shown by a few figures which I 
will give you ina moment. When we see people during their 
third decade who have diabetes, or, perhaps, even sterility, 
and there is no obvious organic cause to be found, we get 
some interesting facts. In the case of sterility, for instance, 
we see that there is unerguable evidence of an endocrine de- 
ficiency in many instances. 

We find, for example, as has been recently shown in a series 
of women—a large enough series to be significant—that about 
60 per cent of them had had irregular periods since the peri- 
ods began; that is, all through the age of adolescence. They 
hadn’t outgrown them. Thirty-nine per cent of those women 
were sterile, though married, and examination proved that the 
sterility was a defect on the side of the women and not on the 
side of the husbands. 

Now, sterility has an enormous effect on personality, and 
that is what I am coming to. This period of rapid, and, 
often, violent changes in body chemistry, due to accelerated 
growth processes, is the optimum time for treatment of the 
endocrine disturbances because we then have an ally in our 
treatment—this surge of cellular activity, which, if guided 
rightly, may bring the situation to a normal outcome. 

We also must remember at all times, however, that it is 
not only in the internal environment, but also in the external 
environment that there are violent changes going on, and we 
are often confronted with a boy or a girl who isn’t “making 
the grade.” The endocrinologist has to be very careful that 
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he doesn’t ascribe something to a glandular disturbance with- 
out giving due process and thought to the possibility of exter- 
nal environment, and the parents have to be careful that they 
don’t ascribe something to external environment when it really 
is a matter of an internal chemical deficiency, or a disturbance 
of balance. 

The main thing, it seems to me, is to emphasize the impor- 
tance of recognizing that there are youngsters of this kind who 
are not “making the grade” for some reason which they find 
perfectly impossible to understand. 

With Dr. Plant sitting there, I tremble whenever I make a 
psychological observation, but it seems to me that children will 
stand pain or punishment heroically if they feel that it is justi- 
fied. However, a child will always resent injustices, and he 
feels resentful and bewildered if he has some factor which is 
handicapping him in his adjustment to his environment which 
no one can explain to him. It is that kind of a youngster that 
I am keeping in my mind. 

When we start giving facts and figures, we realize that 
there are very few facts and figures concerning the age group 
that I am talking about. 

The old idea of original sin comes into our attitude about 
many of these youngsters. They are that way, just because 
they are that way, and nobody has ever thought to try and 
find out what makes Johnny tick, and, therefore, personality 
difficulties do develop. They realize all too keenly that they 
are different enough from the average to interfere with their 
efficiency and their adjustment to their environment, and, al- 
most all of them having nv other help to seek, compensate, 
or attempt to compensate this maladjustment, by some form 
of change in their reaction to their environment. 

Some of them become violent and antisocial; some others 
compensate for it by developing exhibitionistic patterns. They 
become the butt of a crowd in their schools. If there is any 
mischievous deed to be done, they are the boys that will do 
it. They do it, because they think that it raises their level of 
esteem with their comrades. 

You must remember that in time a good many of these boys 
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do achieve normalcy. By the time they are 18 or 19, or 20, 
the changes which have been going on have slowed down so 
that the lag which has been handicapping them is no longer 
important. Our measurement of what we call basal metabo- 
lism, which is the measurement of the rate at which the body 
economy operates, shows that it is more rapid at birth than 
at any other time, and it constantly grows slower and slower 
as we grow older. So that if a child has a deficiency of those 
organs which control that rate of basal metabolism—a deficit 
which is fairly serious at 14—it may be that by the time he 
is 25 or 30, he will have lived down to his basal metabolic 
possibilities, and he is no longer very much handicapped; 
though I am still doubtful whether he makes up the deficit on 
the personality side. 

One writer has said that these youngsters are an enormous 
amount of trouble and anxiety to their parents, their teachers, 
and themselves. Personally, I think that we should reverse 
that order because the person who has the most trouble and 
anxiety is the child. The parents charge it to original sin or 
to a strange grandfather on the other parent’s side. 

The schoolteacher labels him a square peg in a round 
hole, or something of that sort, and knows that in time the 
child will no longer be his responsibility ; the child knows noth- 
ing except that he isn’t making the grade, and he wonders if he 
ever will. 

My belief that the endocrine glands have an important role 
to play in these youngsters has developed from observations 
continued over a considerable time on numerous individuals. 
If you will bear with me for a minute or two, I want to de- 
scribe some of them briefly, because they show more clearly 
than any other way what kind of children I am talking about. 

The first was a boy who was 15 years old. He had always 
done well in school. He was the son of a man who stood high 
in the teaching profession. Suddenly, one year, without any 
particular reason that anybody could discover, he failed in all 
his mid-year examinations. At a conclave, the teachers de- 
cided that he had lost interest in his studies; he no longer 
studied as hard as he should, and he was not cooperative. At 
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the end of that year, the principal told the parents that they 
didn’t think they could take him back the following year. 

That was a great blow to the professor. He had other sons 
who had done well. It was, also, a great blow to the boy, be- 
cause he knew that that was just the way his father felt about 
it. 

The other boys had done well; what was the matter with 
this one? His parents tried to get him into various other 
schools, but the other schools, after communicating with the 
school from which he had been released, found that the class 
into which he would fit was already full. 

I happened to know them, and, finally, the parents came 
to see me. I never can decide whether this very common re- 
mark that parents make to me is a compliment or not, but 
they generally start in by saying, ‘““We came to you as a last 
resort.” 

Well, the minute Johnny walked into the room—I am con- 
vinced that we get these hunches about children immediately, 
or we never get them—he suggested to me a few other boys 
I had known. 

We went to work, and we found that for some reason best 
known to itself, Johnny’s thyroid had left him flat. His basa]! 
metabolism, which is one of the important measurements of 
thyroid function, was about 35 per cent below the normal 
range. He had a very slow pulse. He had a low blood pres- 
sure. He was gaining weight. What had happened to Johnny 
was this: because of a thyroid gland disturbance he was not 
burning his fuel to give him energy to study or to understand. 
He was laying it all away in the form of weight. 

I called up the principal of a school, and told him the story, 
and said, “I wish you would agree to take Johnny in next fall, 
and just to make this a sporting event, I will bet you he passes 
his courses all the year long.” The principal, who was a great 
friend of mine, said, “If you have got something you think 
you can do, we will give him a try.” 

The boy went to the school, and, under thyroid medication, 
he took honors in every subject. 

You can’t cure all of the dull ones with thyroid extract, but 
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there is nothing that I have ever encountered in the practice 
of medicine quite so satisfying as taking one of these boys who 
was running on the rocks, and straightening him out, and send- 
ing him on his way to an efficient and happy adult existence. 

Here is a case of a patient who represents a tragedy, the 
tragedy of not recognizing these things in time. 

This youngster had been under the care of a very wise phy- 
sician from birth on, so that when I saw her at 14, she was 
a perfectly normal youngster. All her tests, including her 
psychological measurements, were perfectly normal. She had 
matured, as we call it; that is, her periods had started at a 
perfectly normal age, and she was perfectly normal in all re- 
spects. She was a bright and extremely attractive little Irish 
girl. 

Her mother had a cancer and died soon after Ellen was 
brought to see me. An uncle from the backwoods of Maine 
then appeared and declared that he was now the legal guar- 
dian of this girl. He took her back to the farm in Maine with 
him, remarking that he didn’t believe in “no doctors and in no 
medicines.” 

It was three years before her sister reached the legal age 
at which she could be made Ellen’s guardian. We proceeded 
to have her made Ellen’s guardian as soon as it was legally 
possible and Ellen was brought back. She was the most tragic 
thing that one can imagine. She was stupid; there was no re- 
action from her. She was what I'd call a human cold boiled 
potato. Her basal metabolism was down to about the lowest 
limits that I have ever observed. 

We put her right back on thyroid treatment, and, today, 
she is 22 years old; she is a nice youngster, pleasant and af- 
fectionate, but she still is 14 mentally. The interval during 
which her uncle had control over her, and in which thyroid 
extract was not given, was the crucial interval in that young- 
ster’s life, and by the time she got back where we could help 
her, she had stopped growing. 

She had lost her potential ability to respond to treatment, 
and Ellen is going to be 14 all the rest of her life. 

That is a tragedy, because it was unnecessary. 
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Another youngster was brought in by his father with the 
remark, “I don’t see why I am bringing the kid to you. He 
belongs to a psychiatrist.” I asked him, ‘““Why do you think 
so?” His reply was, “What do you think he likes to do all 
day? He likes to ride back and forth on a train.”’ 

I knew the youngster was in the waiting-room, and that he 
probably resented the fact that his father was talking to me 
secretly. I said, “‘You go out in the waiting-room, and send 
the boy in, and we will try to find out why he wants to ride on 
a train.” 

When he came in, I said, “Walter, why do you like to ride 
on trains?’ He replied, “Well, nobody can pick on me on 
a train.” 

We then got Walter stripped, and then I saw why he liked 
to ride on trains. He was 16 years old, but physically he was 
still an infant, and when he participated in group athletics and 
took group shower baths, his physical appearance immediately 
attracted the attention of his fellows, and from then on Wal- 
ter was the goat. The only peace of mind that he had was 
when he was off by himself. 

After examining him, I told his father that I thought we 
still might be able to do something, and the first step would be 
to take him out of a boarding school and put him in a school 
where his deficiency would not be so noticeable. His father 
had the good old idea that what Walter needed was to get 
tough, and the thing to do was to let the boys do it for him. 

When Walter and I were unable to persuade him that he 
was mistaken, Walter took matters into his own hands. Dur- 
ing the following year, he got himself expelled from four dif- 
ferent schools. Father could put him in, but father couldn’t 
keep him there. He would arrive at the supper table, and 
call the headmaster such opprobrious names as to ensure being 
expelled the following morning. 

We worked with Walter for quite a while. Today, he is 
a perfectly normal, happy youngster, and father is out of the 
picture. We can’t reconcile Walter to his father, and I don’t 
think we have much to work on when we try to do so. 

Those boys who are infantile, who are delayed adolescents, 
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do take a terrific beating in the average school, unless they 
are carefully handled. There seems to be a basic reaction of 
all nature against the unfit. 

In the lower animals, the mother will kill the runt, and in 
the higher animals, there is a reaction of the same sort—if 
children are higher animals. 

Here is a boy who reacted a little differently. He was a 
dwarf. He was about half the size of the boys in his classes, 
and he was the enfant terrible; he was always starting some 
sort of trouble in the classrooms. He was difficult to handle. 
The whole school knew that if there was some prank that 
involved the chance of getting into difficulty with the teachers, 
all they had to do was to tell him to do it and he would. He 
also thought up a lot of things on his own account. He was 
a terrific problem in the school; he did, however, stand well 
in his studies. 

Most of these boys stand pretty well in their classes. Many 
of them have an IQ which is higher than the average. 

This boy employed his high IQ to get himself into difficulty. 
Why? Well, that was the only way he had of keeping him- 
self popular with the gang, and the proof of the pudding is 
that since the appropriate endocrine treatment has raised his 
yearly growth rate from one-half an inch, for the four previ- 
ous years, to three and one-half inches, he has ceased to be 
an exhibitionist. He now feels that he is able to handle him- 
self with the other fellows, and he has no more need for that 
sort of thing. 

One more story, and then I will stop telling stories. This 
young fellow was extremely interesting, because he and his 
father were great friends. His father accepted the responsi- 
bility for the boy’s failure, not because he knew the reasons 
for it but because he was very fond of his children. The boy 
had a hard struggle getting into college, and after getting into 
college, he was expelled when he was half-way through his 
freshman year. 

His father brought him to me—again, as a last resort—and 
I told him, “I know what has happened, but whether we still 
have time to compensate for this defect before growth ceases. 
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I don’t know, and I can’t guarantee anything except my best 
efforts.” The Lord was good, and we succeeded. 

The boy went into the air corps, and he was decorated for 
his progress at the flying school, and his father, for a short 
time, had the enormous satisfaction of feeling that he had 
been able to accomplish what he had always hoped to accom- 
plish for this boy. Then, there was an air crash. At least 
before the boy died, he did have the satisfaction of knowing 
that he had succeeded. 

These are isolated examples; they were picked at random, 
and all they indicate is what can be done in a few individual 
instances. They don’t solve our problem at all. It seems to 
me that we ought to tackle that problem and see what we can 
do to solve it, and to do that we must answer certain basic 
questions. 

Among the medical profession, you will find a good many 
men who say, “Yes, these cases are interesting, but they are 
not common; they are really very rare.” 

I doubt that they are as rare as most of us would like to 
think, but I would like to know just how common or rare they 
may be, and the only place that I know to find that out is in the 
schools. 

We need to know that; it is the first step in the story. We 
need to know what percentage of a representative school 
population—private schools, public schools, and all the rest 
of them—there are who are not making the grade because 
of some correctable disturbance of body chemistry—that is a 
more respectable term than endocrine glands. Then, we need 
to know what percentage of that number succeed under their 
own power in compensating this deficiency by the time they 
reach the adult stage. 

That involves quite a long hunt, but not a very complicated 
one. It involves cooperation between physicians and teachers, 
and physicians and teachers are a good deal alike in many 
respects, and, it seems to me, can work together very happily. 
At least, that has been my experience. 

What we need to do as a first step in such a study, is to 
make a very simple list of the most obvious symptoms of the 
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queer chemical disturbances and ask the already overworked 
school doctor to note the presence of these things in the annual 
school examination. Then, we could check all those symp- 
toms, and we could, at least, arrive at a tentative conclusion 
that this thing that I am talking about is, or is not, numeri- 
cally important to the educator. 

It is without any question important to the individual who 
has it, but is it importont to the educator? I believe that it is. 
If we could determine that, and, as I said, I don’t think that 
it would require any very expensive or laborious effort, then 
we would have the solid foundation on which to proceed in 
further investigation. This further investigation would in- 
volve a laborious and, possibly, expensive study, but, in this 
day and generation when foundations are anxious to employ 
money in useful endeavor, the matter of expense doesn’t 
amount to anything. 

Now, this sounds like a formidable addition to the labor 
of the school physician, but doctors don’t mind labor if they 
can satisfy their curiosity. I think all doctors are like the ele- 
phant’s child, they have an insatiable curiosity, and they keep 
sticking their noses into the crocodile’s mouth and getting 
them pulled. Sometimes getting their noses pulled is good for 
them because it develops their noses into very useful trunks by 
which they can reach up to the tree of knowledge and pull 
down the golden apple or banana—sometimes, it is a lemon. 

It seems to me that these children I am talking about, are 
a joint responsibility. We have a certain amount of normal 
criteria for all ages from 5 years old up, and if endocrine dis- 
turbances do occur before 5, they are usually so severe as to 
be fairly obvious. 

We are ready to furnish the methods and to carry out the 
measurements; what we have to have to make those measure- 
ments significant is a body of evidence about the personalities 
of these youngsters and about their scholastic deficiencies 
which we can correlate, one way or the other, with the meas- 
urements which we are obtaining. 

It is to beseech your cooperation in getting these latter data 
that I have come here today and inflicted this upon you. 





A Special Case of a World Education 
Problem 


By WILLARD W. BEATTY 


presses more accurately what I have to say, “Planned 
Education for a Minority Group.” 

It is very difficult to discuss a minority group with an audi- 
ence which, probably, from its character, knows little more 
about Indians than | did five or six years ago. I knew that 
Indians existed. I knew the United States government oper- 
ated schools for them. I knew there were Indian land prob- 
lems. But I was not aware of ever having seen an Indian, and 
had no notion how many there were left in the United States. 

As education in terms of personality development of such 
a minority group demands some understanding of the prob- 
lems which existed or still exist among the group itself, I shall 
try briefly to set the stage for you with regard to the Indians 
in our national population. 

There are today about 400,000 Indians in the United States 
and Alaska; included in that number, there are about 16,000 
who are designated as Eskimos or Aleuts. They prefer to be 
separated from the Indians, although the difference in charac- 
teristics between an Eskimo and an Indian in Alaska is not 
very much greater than the difference in characteristics be- 
tween a Hopi Indian and a Navajo Indian in Arizona. 

This figure can only be approximate, for there is no general 
agreement as to what degree of blood constitutes an Indian for 
census purposes, neither is there any legal definition of what 
constitutes an Indian. It depends pretty largely on whether 
the individual being questioned wishes to claim that he is an 
Indian or does not wish to so claim. That, in turn, has some- 
thing to do with the economic advantage of being an Indian, 
and of the financial status of the particular tribe to which he 
belongs. 


I HAVE given a subtitle to this speech which I think ex- 
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For example, our office carries on its rolls about 8,000 In- 
dians in California, but when it appeared that there might be 
a distribution of money, as a result of land claims of Califor- 
nia Indians, we suddenly discovered that there were 23,000 
in California who insisted that they were Indians. The sur- 
plus had been managing to get on perfectly well as white peo- 
ple and hadn’t seen any necessity to call attention to their 
Indian origin until they thought there was money in it. 

This figure of 400,000 compares with an estimate by the 
anthropologists of about a million natives in the same area at 
the time Columbus discovered America, and with an all-time 
low for our Indian population of about 250,000 in 1920. In 
areas where there are accurate population statistics which are 
comparable year after year, the Indians in the United States 
are the fastest growing racial group in the country. The pri- 
mary reason for the increase appears to be psychological, and 
I shall refer to that in the course of my remarks. 

The Indian estate has become greatly depleted, consisting 
today of about 52,000,000 acres—which is less than one-third 
of the land originally reserved for their use at the close of 
the Indian wars, that is, after we had taken everything else 
away from them. Because Indian land use has never been as 
intensive as that of the whites, there has been a constant pres- 
sure to take land away from the Indians. Groups of white 
people seeing Indian land stand idle, or at least under a less 
intensive type of cultivation than they could give it, have 
found devious ways to dispossess Indians of much of the 
property left in their ownership. 

For the avowed purpose of arousing in the Indian a white 
pattern of land ownership responsibility, the period following 
the Civil War found the government engaged in allotting 
reservation lands to individual Indians and then opening the 
“surplus,” remaining after allotment, to white settlement, 
without regard to the land needs of Indians at that time un- 
born. Sometimes the government paid for these lands and 
sometimes it did not. The number of cases in which it did not 
pay has led to Indian claims against the United States govern- 
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ment for damages totaling close to one billion dollars today. 
These unpaid claims are one of the biggest psychological prob- 
lems with which the Indian service is confronted. Tribal 
groups have been told by their lawyers that they have a fair 
claim against the federal government for five or six million 
dollars. There are a surprisingly large number of Indians who 
are willing to live in anticipation of ultimately sharing in that 
money, and who see no reason to work in the meantime. 

To date, a relatively small number of claims have been ad- 
mitted to the Court of Claims, and not all of the cases which 
have been decided in favor of the Indians have resulted in 
payments by the federal government. Many times a favorable 
decision is of no advantage to the tribes, because before pay- 
ing a claim the government charges “offsets” against the 
award, which include almost any expenditure made by the 
government on behalf of the tribe, with or without its consent. 
These large outstanding claims, many of which are justly due, 
are tremendously upsetting to the Indians, and furnish a “‘field 
day” to unscrupulous lawyers who have conjured up visionary 
claims which flourish and enrich the lawyers because of the 
delays in securing a hearing for all pending cases. 

In many instances, the land which remained if not used to 
the full extent was by one device or another placed in white 
operation. A federal law was passed authorizing the Indian 
agents to lease the lands to whites. In some cases, whites 
were tacitly assured of permanent tenure. For example, when 
the Reclamation Service opened to white settlement irrigated 
lands adjacent to the Crow reservation, the people colonizing 
these lands were led to believe that they acquired permanent 
rights to lease grazing lands on the reservation, in disregard 
of any rights which the Indians might have to regain later 
these lands for their own use. 

All over the United States, Indians have been dispossessed 
of their lands through the leasing process, and, today, from 80 
to 90 per cent of many large reservations is leased to whites. 

The lease money is small in amount. As a result, the Indians 
suffer from a low standard of living, and, in many cases, re- 
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quire continued relief in the form of federal ‘“‘made-work,” 
or distribution of rations. 

Many of you may believe that the government pays annui- 
ties to all Indians. That is not correct. The government 
does not, and never has, paid an annual sum to any large body 
of Indians in this country. The assets which Indians have ac- 
quired from the sale of their lands, or through the exploita- 
tion of their resources, have at times been distributed periodi- 
cally while they lasted. For instance, the Klamath Indians in 
Oregon, the Red Lake Indians in Minnesota, and the Menom- 
inee Indians in Wisconsin, own great timber reserves which 
are operated on their behalf. They have received at times an 
annual, semiannual, or quarterly payment as a result of profits 
from these operations, just the way you might own stock in a 
mill and get quarterly dividends. However, such groups are 
few in number; the vast majority of Indians do not receive any 
money from the federal government, and never have. 

In many cases, the land which has been left to the Indians 
is submarginal. In California, for instance, more than 90 per 
cent of present Indian lands are worthless for any economic 
purpose. The federal government has done a great deal to 
increase the potentialities of Indian lands by irrigation works 
and similar developments and thus has increased the possibil- 
ity of a greater number of Indians becoming self-supporting 
through the use of their own resources. 

The Indian is still more subject to disease than the white 
man, not having had as many generations in which to develop 
partial immunities to the diseases we introduced. However, 
the health record is improving, and the Indian service today 
has one of the finest programs of socialized medicine operated 
in the United States. Fine hospitals, fine doctors, and fine 
nursing service are resulting in a decrease in the death rate, 
and the preservation to maturity of many children, who, a 
few years ago, would have died below the age of 2. 

Research by Indian service medical men has developed a 
sulfanilamide tracoma treatment which may, in a few years, 
stamp out a disease which has constituted a major curse of the 
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American Indians. This treatment has proved of value to 
numerous whites who also suffer from this particular disease 
and whose sufferings were not even recognized by health off- 
cials ten years ago. 

Tuberculosis, while still several times more fatal among In- 
dians than whites, is on the decline. However, there has 
been a constant decrease in the rate of tuberculosis among all 
peoples, and the Indians are no exception. 

The date rate from all causes among Indians is higher than 
among whites, but it is decreasing, and the birth rate is still 
higher, proportionately, than it is among whites. 

Many Indians still talk their native tongue, and do not 
know English. This varies from the 50,000 Navajo, of whom 
9 out of 10 know no English, to some of the Oklahoma tribes 
or those in the southeast part of Alaska, where the vast ma- 
jority use English as a common means of intercommunication 
among themselves as well as with whites. 

There has been no consistent philosophy of Indian educa- 
tion guiding the early efforts of either missionaries or the 
government. 

In the beginning, education was looked upon as a means 
of civilizing and Christianizing the Indians. The older In- 
dians were recognized as a conservative force endeavoring to 
maintain the native culture and beliefs; for a while, therefore, 
boarding schools were looked upon as the only means of 
getting the children away from this home influence. The 
first boarding schools were established at points far from 
Indian homes, and the children were separated from their 
homes and their parents for from six to ten years. They were 
not even allowed to go home during the summer vacations. 

Although the Indian children in these schools were trained 
for urban vocations, there was little place for the graduates 
of these schools in white life. They could not find satisfactory 
employment because of prejudices against Indians. 

When they returned to the reservations—as they inevitably 
did—they found they had lost touch with so much of their 
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Indian life that they were virtually ostracized, at least, until 
they had time to readjust to Indian community life. 

Most whites who saw this process going on said, “Going 
back to the blanket? Well, you can’t civilize an Indian.” And 
made no attempt to understand the Indian’s point of view. 

Practically, what else was there for the Indian to do? We 
trained him to be some kind of a white man, and then we re- 
fused to accept him as a white man—even as a laborer. We 
sent him back to his own people, and his own people had no 
use for him so long as he was out of touch with them and 
their ways. In order to find some kind of a status, it was 
necessary to readjust to the culture pattern of the home 
groups, for there at least lay the possibility of acceptance. 

Later, boarding schools were established on the reserva- 
tions. Children were taken out of their homes, even if they 
lived across the street, and sent to these boarding schools to 
get them away from the influences of their parents. Some- 
times the parents were not even allowed to meet and talk to 
their children during the period they were in school. Some- 
times the parents came and camped near the boarding school, 
becoming dependent on rations or on some form of made- 
work, in order to be close to their children. 

This type of educational program disrupted the normal 
economic life of the Indians, and we allowed it to happen 
without recognizing what was taking place. 

These schools were usually organized on military lines, 
with discipline often enforced by cruel and degrading punish- 
ment. One of the things we tried to do in order to civilize 
them was to forbid the use of the native languages for any 
purpose within the schools, and children were punished in 
ways that you and I| would hate to think about if they dared 
to ask for the simplest things in their own language within 
the school. 

Under the boarding school program, adult Indians were 
shut away from the influence of the school, and thus they 
gained none of the useful experiences or knowledge to which 
their children were being exposed. 
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All through the Indian country, age and wisdom are synony- 
mous, and, therefore, a youngster has no right to suggest any- 
thing or to do anything different from the old folks until he 
becomes an older man also and is accepted into the council of 
the tribe. This made it very difficult for the returning chil- 
dren to spread the culture and the civilization of the white 
man which they had been acquiring while in school. 

I do not suppose anyone intended the schools to be as 
arbitrary as they were, but they were run by people who com- 
pletely lacked an understanding of alien culture and who did 
not know how to deal humanely with the children of that 
alien culture. 

This educational approach, of course, failed dismally with 
many of the youngsters who were exposed to it. There were 
some outstanding examples of Indians who lived through it 
and made places for themselves, either in the white world, 
or, ultimately, on the reservation. On the whole, it did 
result in Indians becoming convinced that education was 
necessary for their young people if they were to get on with 
the whites. 

Between the destruction of Indian resources brought about 
by the advancing whites, and the destruction of the manifesta- 
tions of Indian religion and culture demanded by the Chris- 
tion missionaries, the disruption of Indian life in many areas 
was fairly complete. 

The Sioux, for instance, in a few years lost the buffalo from 
which they obtained their food, their clothing, their shelter, 
their support, their recreation, and their religion, as a result 
of the depredations of white buffalo hunters. Missionary 
groups then prevailed upon the federal government to pro- 
hibit the practice of the Indian ceremonials which were all 
that was left to them. As a result, there were years in which 
the Sioux were people without purpose, without hope, without 
ambition, and without faith. 

That hasn’t been a universal experience, fortunately. There 
are large numbers of tribes in the Southwest who have main- 
tained their own cultural integrity in one of two ways: the 
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Navajo, by living so far from civilization that it was difficult 
for enough whites to get in to influence them; the Pueblos, by 
compromising with the Christians and accepting the Chris- 
tian God as simply an addition to their own. This is probably 
the most satisfactory emotional adjustment which has taken 
place in any one of the Indian groups. 

Much more might be added to this background which is 
very sketchy, but I have spent too much time on it already. 
That was the status of Indian life in this country when the 
Meriam survey of 1928 was initiated by Secretary of the 
Interior Hubert Work. This study brought to the American 
people who were interested in the Indians a realization that 
we were destroying a tremendously valuable social and cul- 
tural asset, and that we were grossly maltreating the people 
from whom we had taken this country. All Indian service 
reorganization and administration since 1928 have been 
based upon the Meriam survey. 

The initial reorganization took place in President Hoover’s 
administration under Commissioner Rhoads and Assistant 
Commissioner Scattergood, both ardent Quakers with a fine 
and keen understanding of the Indian problem, and it has 
continued with little deviation under Secretary Ickes and 
Commissioner Collier for the past eight years. 

One substantial contribution by the Collier administration 
was the endeavor to correct the Indian land tenure abuses of 
which I have spoken, and to bring the full force of the Soil 
Conservation Service to work on the reconstruction and re- 
habilitation of Indian land resources, which had been grossly 
abused under the leasing procedure and by a rapidly increas- 
ing Indian population. 

Secretary Ickes and Commissioner Collier also extended 
to Indians the same religious rights guaranteed under the 
Constitution to all citizens, permitting those tribes still ad- 
hering to native religions to continue their practices without 
interference. This has not stopped missionary activity on the 
reservations, but it has terminated the religious monopolies 
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granted by earlier administrations without consulting the 
wishes of the Indians. 

This administration has also shown great respect for the 
manifestation of Indian culture in the arts and crafts, music 
and dances of the Indians, and has done its best to conserve 
existing and revive dormant cultural manifestations. 

In other words, what has taken place in the last twelve 
years in relationship to this minority group has really been 
an attempt to find out what were the motivations, what were 
the urges, what were the ambitions, what were the values in 
native life, giving full consideration to the variations in 
different parts of the United States. 

One of the greatest mistakes we make is to talk about “the 
Indians,” because there is no single Indian culture group. The 
Navajo and the Hopi, who live side by side, are as utterly 
different as the Chinese and the white Americans. There 
may be certain underlying customs which permeate all phases 
of Indian life, but even those customs vary from tribe to tribe. 
There are other tribal characteristics which are utterly 
distinct. 

Most Indians in the United States rate the trait of gen- 
erosity as of greater importance than any other. A mark 
of leadership, a criterion for respect and admiration is the 
ability of a man to give away all that he possesses. He ac- 
cumulates for the sole purpose of gathering friends and 
neighbors and countrymen about him and then making himself 
poor through the distribution of all his assets. That “giving 
away” is a cultural pattern in a large majority of the Indian 
tribes of the continent, and it has been one of the cultural 
manifestations which has been most upsetting to the white 
man. The give-away appears to us to be economic suicide; 
we have forbidden it. We have done everything we could to 
discourage it and still it goes on surreptitiously or openly on 
almost every reservation. It was the one thing that made a 
ian important. It was one thing that made his fellowmen 
respect him, and, naturally, a prohibition has not been ade- 
quate to discourage a practice which was so ingrained. 
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This practice has made it difficult to adjust Indian economy 
to our own and to assist Indians to economic self-sufficiency in 
a white man’s world. How to persuade them that they must 
hang on to a thing in order, ultimately, to be able to feed 
themselves is a problem. 

For example, a family which may have two cows, suffers a 
death. Immediately a give-away is held in which the two 
cows are slaughtered to feed the relatives who come in to 
get their share of the dead man’s possessions. A well-to-do 
family which had been getting on very successfully through its 
own efforts, suddenly becomes completely impoverished be- 
cause everything they have has been given away. 

It is a little hard for us to understand that particular pat- 
tern, and, of course, anything which we don’t understand, 
we tend to forbid. That, probably, was the worst thing we 
could have done about it. The moment it is forbidden, it 
goes underground, and you do not know how much of it 
continues. If a thing is tolerated, and an attempt made to 
create a counterattitude, it is entirely possible that the thing 
might be overcome. Some tribes have made a remarkably 
successful adjustment to our acquisitive pattern. 

One of the things that bothers us today about the Navajo 
Indians is the fact that they have accepted the American 
pattern of wealth and acquisitiveness. On the Navajo reserva- 
tion you find wealthy Indians who have taken possession of 
most of the rangeland, own most of the sheep, and dictate to 
the vast majority of their fellow Navajo Indians, who are in 
the same subservient state that a large number of us like to 
feel we are in. 

Just what the ultimate outcome will be, I don’t know. The 
Indians find that we aren’t any better satisfied with their ac- 
ceptance of our pattern than we were with their rejection of it. 
In other words, both social patterns have their disadvantages. 

Today, as far as education is concerned, we have closed 
more than half of the Indian boarding schools; more than 
half of those which remain have been turned into vocational 
high schools which were practically nonexistent ten years ago. 
The total attendance in these boarding schools has been 
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greatly reduced, and the great majority of Indian children 
now go to day schools for their education. Where a majority 
of the contiguous population is white and there are public 
schools to which they can be admitted, Indian children are 
attending public schools. On closed reservations where the 
preponderance of the population is Indian, federal day schools 
are operated. 

There are today in the United States about 40,000 Indian 
children attending neighborhood public schools, for whom 
the government pays a tuition in lieu of the taxes lost to the 
school district because of nontaxable Indian lands. 

About 39,000 Indian children are attending 246 day schools 
in the United States, and 119 in Alaska. There are 52 board- 
ing schools, which also enroll many children on a day basis. 
On a reservation of 3,000,000 acres with a population which 
will justify only one high school, it is necessary to provide 
residential facilities for the children from outlying areas. 
Every effort is being made, however, to reduce the need for 
boarding schools. 

Our schools today are emphatically community-minded. 
Because we are interested in relating the school to the life 
of the community and integrating the school with that life, 
we have become a little doubtful of the wisdom of rushing 
school consolidation too rapidly. 

Several years ago we did consolidate a number of schools 
in the Indian service because we agreed with the public school 
leaders that a consolidated school should offer a greater 
variety of educational opportunities for the children. We 
found, however, that we were facing a psychological problem 
which we had not previously recognized. An Indian com- 
munity, limited in its extent, might welcome a school which 
served that particular community; welcome it to the extent 
that the adults participated freely and equally with the chil- 
dren, and the school became a great force for economic 
rehabilitation, for the teaching of English, for the implanta- 
tion of ideas which could be assimilated and absorbed. When 
we closed the small community day school and created a con- 
solidated school serving three or four communities, all within 
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10 or 15 miles by road of the new school, we frequently found 
that we were cutting across community lines to the point that 
adult participation ceased. The adults of the different com- 
munities were not able to get on with one another, or had 
no cooperation ‘‘build up,” and, therefore, an active and 
useful type of community activity terminated when the con- 
solidated school was started. It has taken five or six years in 
some of these schools before we have been able to re-establish 
anything resembling the type of adult participation that had 
existed in the smaller day schools of the separate areas. 

Therefore, we have been rather hesitant about going on with 
the program of consolidation, even though it appears to have 
certain advantages for Indians, as it has for whites. In 
studying Indian culture, we find that for the school to be use- 
ful and not create conflicts within the pupil it must modify its 
program from the accepted routine public school education of 
the rural whites. We have modified our program in the light 
of Indian needs, and those needs vary from reservation to 
reservation. We have no uniform school program in the 
Indian service. We have an outline of things which we 
believe to be important, and the application of that outline to 
any individual area is a matter for the local faculty to de- 
termine and to develop for themselves. It must be worked 
out in the light of the economic opportunity, the cultural back- 
ground, the degree to which the people are ready to absorb 
and incorporate in their own lives elements which can be 
drawn from white culture. 

There is, of course, a common base of reading, writing, and 
numbers. Many times, however, the reading and writing must 
be preceded by learning to speak English. In some areas, many 
children coming to our schools have never spoken a word of 
English and do not understand a word of English. The first 
school year or more we must devote to acquainting these 
children with at least enough of an English vocabulary, enough 
of an English understanding, to permit education to take 
place. They must learn to read, of course, because much of 
our educational program in English depends upon reading. 
One doesn’t realize how much this is true until one starts 
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dealing with a nonreading people. The Indians, prior to the 
coming of the white man, had no written language in the 
North American countries, and therefore learning to read 
lacks the cultural importance in their thinking that it possesses 
in ours. 

Teachers in the white schools may find it difficult to imagine 
how hard it is to teach numbers to a group of people, many 
of whom find little reason in their lives for counting beyond 
20. Many of the Indian languages, for instance, have words 
for the numbers up to 20, and beyond that, it is simply “a 
great number,” or “many,” or something of that kind. 

This isn’t true with all the tribes, of course, but it is true 
with many of them. The uses which we find in various pro- 
cesses for numbers and the involved interrelationships that 
numbers make possible for us are totally foreign to a majority 
of the Indians, and the adult group give their children little 
encouragement to deal with things of that kind. 

In many areas, the school goes on in an atmosphere where 
there is little sympathetic understanding or encouragement. 
Sometimes, however, there is little preconception as to what 
the school ought to be doing, so we are more free than a white 
public school would be to develop a functional program. We 
can make adjustments on behalf of Indian needs which you 
would not be allowed to make in many of your schools on 
behalf of white needs. 

On the other hand, in many areas we have the old board- 
ing school student who is now a parent and who remembers 
what his education was like. It must have been a good educa- 
tion, he believes, because the whites introduced it. They think 
we are getting soft because we now introduce something new. 
Generally, Indians throughout the country have never ad- 
ministered corporal punishment to their children; spanking 
and that type of thing does not occur. On the other hand, in 
the old days the Indian boarding schools thrashed children 
rather indiscriminately, and today an Indian parent who went 
through one of the old boarding schools and got his hide 
tanned rather frequently, may bring his son or daughter to 
the school and ask the teacher to thrash him. You ask him 
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why he does not do the thrashing himself, and he says that 
he does not believe in thrashing. You say, “Well, why do you 
want us to thrash him?”’ The Indian replies, “You thrashed 
me for the same thing. Presumably, you knew what you were 
doing. If you still believe in it, go to it. I brought him; you 
thrash him.” 

When you say that you no longer thrash people, that you 
no longer believe in thrashing, he looks at you and wonders 
just what has been the reason for your modification. 

I want to refer to one or two of the things which we have 
been trying to do in order to suit the educational program to 
the culture pattern of the group, and I wish I were starting 
my remarks now, because this, to my mind, is what you 
are most interested in, and what I’d like most to discuss. On 
the other hand, I can’t see how I could have said it without 
giving you the introduction that I did. 

As I said before, the program must differ from reservation 
to reservation, from area to area, in terms of the resources 
and the existing culture of the natives of that area. Let us 
take for a moment, the Pine Ridge and Rosebud Reservations 
in South Dakota. 

They are vast grazing areas, very fertile when there is any 
moisture. They were in the heart of the drought and the 
dust bowl area of the Dakota country some six years ago 
when nothing grew. I have driven over that territory for 115 
miles, and have not seen one blade of grass—and that was 
only four years ago—not one shrub that an animal could live 
on, and no means, apparently, of producing it. Today you 
can travel that same road, and the grass is lush on either side; 
that is what a small difference in moisture can mean within 
a very brief period of time. 

One thing that the young people need to learn in their edu- 
cation is whether there is any possibility of controlling the 
moisture content through wells or through pumping or through 
irrigation, and if so, how it can be done. There you may run 
into conflict with an accepted Indian explanation of why 
droughts occur. 


Some of our Southwest Indians, for example, believe that 
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rainfall is controlled by certain animals. If these animals 
are properly propitiated, copious rain falls. The coming of 
the whites disturbed the wild life, and rain ceased. Eliminate 
the whites and all would be well. It is all as logical as that, 
and the unfortunate part about it is that in dealing with 
Indians, in the majority of instances, the white man has 
never stopped to find out what the Indian explanation was. 
We have simply thought that the Indian was dumb or stupid 
or ignorant, and tried to force him to follow our pattern; 
within his own explanation, our pattern was the worst possible 
one which could be devised. 

When we started drilling wells on a southern reservation 
during the drought we encountered trouble. Their explana- 
tion was that the earth is mother, and that the well-drilling 
constituted a form of sexual perversion. Mother Earth 
resented our acts and this had brought about the drought in 
the first place; we were now trying to correct the drought by 
getting water out of a well. The Indians did not want the 
wells drilled. They did not want the water which came in 
the “wrong way,” and they opposed our efforts. In some 
areas they blocked up wells; they poured concrete down the 
shaft after wells had been drilled; they did anything to correct 
this further upset of nature for which the white man was 
responsible. 

When there is a conflict in understanding, it is unwise to act 
arbitrarily. It is wise to find out what is at the bottom of it, 
and then try to find some compromise between what appears 
desirable from our point of view and the thing which the 
Indians believe necessary under the circumstances. 

At Pine Ridge, the general consensus is that the land is 
primarily good for cattle, just as it was good for buffalo, and 
that it is not good for much else. We plowed up a lot of it 
during the World War, and that was the stuff that blew away 
during the dust storms. If we had left it alone and allowed 
the grass to remain there, it would have been fine grazing 
land, and enough cattle could be raised to support its Indian 
population. 


Five years ago, there weren’t any cattle owned by any 
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school in the Dakota area; today, the Oglala Community 
High School on the Pine Ridge Reservation has 1,000 head 
of fine beef cattle as the main working asset of the vocational 
high school program on that reservation. There are several 
hundred head scattered among the day schools of the reserva- 
tion, and the program of education in the day schools and in 
the high school relates to cattle and the cattle industry. For- 
tunately, the law permits us to provide ways by which Indian 
children living and working in our schools may earn the owner- 
ship of cattle. They can either work with the cattle herd and 
be paid in cattle, or they can be given cattle for which they 
pay by returning to the government herd their first female 
issue. In that way we have been building up junior cattle 
associations, both in the high school and in the day schools. 

In the last five years, we have probably put 400 head of 
cattle under the ownership of Indian children coming through 
our schools on the Dakota reservations. These school gradu- 
ates have begun to organize the disjointed allotments into 
which the reservation has been broken up—none of which 
exceed 160 acres—into grazing areas. They can afford to 
lease land and pay the small leasing fee to the owners of the 
land to obtain a place to run their cattle. A man with 50 
breeding cows on a grazing area can pay for the lease rights 
with 3 steers a year out of his particular herd. His increase 
in any one year will be somewhere between 35 and 40, if all 
goes well and he takes good care of them. He might not be 
able to pay back in cash, but he can pay in “kind.” 

If that pattern of land use and cattle economy can be 
introduced and built up—lI am thinking of the young people— 
the time should be not far distant when there will be a sub- 
stantial number of Indians of this area who have become 
rehabilitated economically through cattle raising. In fact, 
in the five years during which this program has been going on 
through the schools, the number of cattle owned by the Indians 
on the Pine Ridge Reservation alone has increased from 2,000 
to something in excess of 12,000. Most of this increase, of 
course, has occurred in adult herds through the activities of 
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our extension service, but an increasing number of school 
students are becoming “‘cattle-minded.” The whites leasing 
Indian land during the same period of time have been grazing 
50,000 head. So we can look forward, under an arrangement 
of this kind, to a period when the white lessees can be elimi- 
nated, and the Indians who for two or three generations have 
been dependent upon made-work, relief, rationing, and charity 
of that kind can become a self-supporting, self-respecting unit 
in the American economic scheme. 

Now, I can carry that pattern to Oklahoma and tell you 
what we are doing with dry farming. I can carry it to Arizona 
and tell you about irrigated farming or sheep raising. ‘The 
patterns would be similar, although the immediate situation 
would be totally different. 

This rehabilitation, through the schools and the work with 
adults, has had one primary psychological effect on the Indian: 
it has wiped out, forever—or for as long as this intelligent 
approach exists—the picture of the Indian as the vanishing 
American. You may remember that great symbolic statue 
which James Earle Fraser exhibited at the 1915 San Fran- 
cisco Exposition. It was a statue representing a dejected 
Indian on a dejected horse, just about to tumble over a cliff 
into oblivion. 

That was the picture of the Indian in the period from 1915 
to 1920, when the end of the trail was not far distant. Today, 
half again as many Indians as were alive at that time are 
looking forward to a future of promise, a future in which 
they can take their place side by side with the other races 
which are making their way on the American continent. 

I must confess that the Indians are quite amazing to me; 
they are not jealous or resentful or bitter about the lands 
which have been taken away from them or the battles they 
have lost. A few of them are, yes. But, by and large, the 
Indian is willing to let bygones be bygones, and is glad to 
march side by side with his fellow Americans, fighting if 


necessary, dying if need be, to create and preserve a better 
America. 





Some Realities Confronting 
Hemisphere Solidarity 


By STEPHEN DUGGAN 


that economic determinism is the sole explanation of 

man’s actions, whether individually or collectively as 
nations. Fear, hatred, tradition, patriotism, or race pride is 
sometimes as strong a motive. When two peoples are not 
what the Latin Americans call simpdtico, the ground is already 
tilled for possible conflict, and there are several big obstacles 
to sympathetic understanding between Latin Americans and 
Anglo-Americans: Geographically, most of Latin America is 
in the tropics and that partly explains the slower tempo of 
their progress. Historically, the Spaniards conquered agri- 
culturists bound to the soil, imposed themselves upon the 
natives and reduced them to serfdom; they then developed 
aristocratically organized civilizations which remain so organ- 
ized to this day. Brazilian civilization is very similar to 
Spanish-American, only less rigid. 

Because of utter lack of experience in self-government dur- 
ing the colonial period due to the absolutism of Spanish con- 
trol, the political organization of the Latin American states 
has always been dictatorship or at best oligarchy, and that is 
what it remains today. Their economy is agricultural, often 
of a merely subsistence kind and frequently of the single-crcp 
type. There is almost no coal in all Latin America and, save 
in Brazil, little iron, and those minerals are the bases of 
modern industry. Culturally, the Latin American peoples are 
impregnated with elements of French civilization. Upon secur- 
ing their independence, they turned their backs upon the 
mother country and embraced French culture in almost all 
its forms. In French civilization it is the humanities, litera- 
ture, philosophy, and the arts that are most highly regarded, 
not science, certainly not applied science. The man of ideas 
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is the honored man and he is first in Latin American civili- 
zation. 

In all these respects the contrasts between the civilizations 
of the United States and of most of the Latin American 
countries are far greater than the resemblances. We live in the 
temperate zone which requires effort for survival. Our col- 
onists did not find stabilized civilizations here but wandering 
hunters and fishermen whom they drove back or killed off. 
They appropriated the land and their families worked the 
land. Each generation saw a moving frontier, peopled by 
pioneers—all equal because all were working out their own 
salvation. Necessity compelled them to administer their own 
affairs and democracy became their form of political organiza- 
tion. Provided with immense resources of coal, iron, copper, 
and water power they were gradually transformed from an 
overwhelmingly agricultural economy to the greatest indus- 
trial economy in the world. Culturally they remained colonies 
of Great Britain. Our Revolution gave us political inde- 
pendence but instead of turning our back upon the mother 
country like the Latin Americans, we immediately resumed 
the closest relationships with her. Spiritually we remained 
English colonials during almost the whole nineteenth century. 
Our later economic development was based upon science, espe- 
cially science applied to industry, with the result that the man 
most honored in our civilization is not the man of ideas, not 
the intellectual, but everywhere in our country, the business- 
man. Obviously in addition to differences in race, language, 
and religion, other sources of misunderstanding have existed 
between the Latin Americans and ourselves. 

The attitude of the two peoples toward each other has 
been based chiefly upon ignorance of each other. At first 
because of our early recognition of their independence and 
the promulgation of the Monroe Doctrine, the Latin Ameri- 
cans regarded the United States with great friendliness. But 
after the Mexican War, the relations between the United 
States and Latin America became increasingly bad. Latin 
Americans regarded the manner in which the United States 
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secured the territory necessary to build the Panama Canal as 
downright imperialism. Our intervention in the Caribbean 
countries during and after the World War augmented that 
belief and resulted in a profound suspicion, distrust, and fear 
of the United States. Fortunately Mr. Roosevelt reversed 
our attitude and introduced the “good neighbor” policy. We 
owe Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Hull, and Mr. Welles an immense 
debt of gratitude for their success in realizing to so great an 
extent the principles of the good neighbor policy and in remov- 
ing the fear of intervention from the minds of the Latin 
Americans. 

But the good neighbor policy is only eight years old and 
memories are often long and obstructive. The Irish cannot 
forget England’s mistreatment of them during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. If ever cooperation between those 
two countries for mere survival was needed it is today. But 
memories of the past form the chief obstacle. Similarly it 
cannot be expected that eight years of the good neighbor 
policy will remove from the minds of the skeptical in Latin 
America the impression made by decades of an opposite kind 
of policy. Particularly so, when United States Senator Clark 
of Idaho makes a public statement that in the interests of 
national defense we ought to take over Latin America. Politi- 
cally, the remnants of suspicion and their augmentation by 
such speeches form one of the realities of the situation. 

Economically, there are also realities that must be consid- 
ered. When we were building up our industries after the 
Civil War we borrowed immense sums from Englishmen and 
Frenchmen and other Europeans. But it was American indi- 
viduals and corporations that did the borrowing, not the 
United States government. When in the spendthrift days of 
the 1920’s, the Latin Americans started to develop their 
resources, it was not usually Latin American individuals who 
borrowed in Wall Street but Latin American governments. 
In the world depression most of those governments repudiated 
the loans. They said they could not pay, and they could not 
pay. Moreover, they did not understand why they should be 
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asked to pay back the millions they borrowed from the United 
States when Great Britain, France, Italy, and other European 
countries did not pay back the billions they borrowed from the 
United States. American corporations have invested immense 
sums of money in Latin American utilities of many kinds, such 
as electric lighting, telephone plants, and street railways. At 
first this was done in a spirit of unquestioned exploitation. 
That period has fortunately passed away. When a patriotic 
Peruvian student learns that the principal railroads in his 
country are owned and operated by British interests; that the 
electric light and power systems in Lima and Calleo are owned 
by Italian interests; that the largest petroleum company is 
Canadian; that the mines are in the hands of Americans; and 
that the great sugar interests are German—naturally he asks 
himself ‘‘What do we own in our own country?’ Hence the 
desire on the part of extremists to expropriate foreign prop- 
erties, a desire already realized in the case of oil in Mexico 
and Bolivia. 

When Americans borrowed money to develop our indus- 
tries and natural resources the British provided the money 
but the Americans did the planning and the work. In Latin 
America, however, since they did not have the requisite experi- 
ence in management or the technical skill in manual opera- 
tions, the foreigners not only invested their money but until 
very recently wholly controlled its use. Finally, since the war 
began there have piled up in Argentina and Uruguay millions 
of bushels of grain and tons of chilled meats for which there 
is no market. Those products were formerly sold in Europe 
which is now closed to them by the British blockade. There 
is no market in the United States because they compete with 
our own grain and meats. Many Americans complain that 
the Argentine government shows a lukewarmness toward 
hemisphere solidarity. But if we put ourselves in the place 
of Argentinians we must admit that they have as yet no reason 
for believing that Hitler is going to lose the war. If he does 
not and continues to control continental Europe, they have no 
desire to offend their probable best customer. These are all 
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economic realities that must unquestionably receive careful 
consideration. The Reciprocal Trade Agreement of October 
14, 1941, made by our State Department with Argentina is 
a real diplomatic victory but it is only a first necessary step in 
the solution of a serious economic problem. It can be hoped 
that the good effects of the agreement will not be overcome 
before the end of the war by such obstacles as greatly dimin- 
ished shipping and priorities imposed in ‘the interest of 
national defense. 

Political and economic considerations are not necessarily 
unifying elements in international relations. They may be 
divisive. If we are actually to realize the good neighbor 
policy we must understand the civilization and culture of the 
Latin American people. Every civilization is organized into 
institutions: the family, the school, the church, the government, 
and so on. What is the nature of these institutions in the 
Latin American countries and how do the Latin Americans 
regard ours? 

The Family—lIn our civilization marriage is based upon 
romantic love and the husband and wife are considered equal, 
certainly theoretically. Latin American civilization is a man- 
made civilization in which the woman has an inferior status. 
Until marriage she is under her father’s control and after 
marriage, her husband’s. In the family she has a high and 
honored position but as a mother, not as a woman. In our 
civilization the individual is the unit. In Latin America it is 
the family, and the family is a very closely knit and exclusive 
unit. With us the son or daughter leaves home to seek his or 
her fortune. Not so in the Latin American home. That is 
done with difficulty and usually done in sorrow. The growth 
of apartment life in large cities has a tendency to lessen con- 
trol by parents. Chaperonage here is practically dead; in 
Latin America it is a very real institution. Divorce here is 
easy and frequent. Divorce in Latin America is difficult and 
infrequent. American movies picturing the night club life of 
our cities in which unchaperoned young women play a part fill 
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Latin Americans with alarm. They fear our influence will 
help to disintegrate the family. 

The School—Our civilization has a fundamental social 
ideal: equality of opportunity. Our school system is founded 
upon that ideal. All children must go to school and the ele- 
mentary school is the favored part of the educational system. 
The Latin Americans do not have that ideal and do not want 
it. They believe society should be organized to place control 
not in the people but in the social and intellectual elite. Hence 
the elementary school for the masses is not the favored insti- 
tution. It is the liceo, the secondary school, the school for 
the socially elect. Except in a few progressive countries, 
especially in a few of the large cities and in Mexico, little has 
been done in the elementary school to make it attractive to the 
masses. Health education, manual training, and vocational 
courses have received little attention. The children of the 
workers usually leave school early. The liceo in most of the 
Latin American countries is conservatively organized and 
administered. It has a rigid curriculum with few modern sub- 
jects, its methods of teaching are old-fashioned, and extra- 
curricular activities are practically unknown. To pass the 
examination and secure the bachillerato is the chief aim, and 
memoriter work is the chief method. 

The bachillerato is essential for entrance to the university 
which is organized chiefly as a group of professional schools, 
research in our meaning of the term being nonexistent except 
in a very few institutions. The aim in university education is 
to secure the coveted doctorado, which will be very helpful in 
securing a government position—the chief objective in many 
Latin American countries. The doctorado also adds greatly 
to social prestige and that means a great deal in Latin Amer- 
ica. Many persons study law or medicine or engineering who 
never practice those professions afterward. The proportion 
of persons who are addressed as “doctor” in the Latin Ameri- 
can countries is much larger than in the United States. Some 
of them may have only a minor government position in a small 
town, but they are elevated above their fellow citizens. It 
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must be emphasized that in the last few years more progres- 
sive educational views have begun to be adopted in the Latin 
American countries, and study in our schools of education by 
Latin American students who are training for teaching has 
greatly helped the movement. 

The Church—The great mass of people in the United 
States are Protestants; the even greater mass of the people of 
Latin America are Roman Catholics. True Christianity con- 
sists in a proper balance between faith and works. In the 
United States the emphasis is increasingly upon works and 
Protestantism is characterized by a reduced emphasis upon 
faith. In Latin America there is no such attitude; a belief in 
the miraculous prevails everywhere. The “higher criticism” 
has no place in Latin America and the loss of religious faith 
in the United States following “higher criticism’ research 
makes the church in Latin America very distrustful of Protes- 
tant influence. Enormous philanthropy is practiced in the 
United States but it is largely in the form of social agencies of 
various kinds not necessarily connected with the church which 
have as an aim making the underprivileged self-supporting. 
Charity in the form of actual almsgiving plays a very minor 
role. In Latin America that form of charity is considered a 
virtue and the agencies of social amelioration are practically 
always agencies of the church. Generally speaking, the church 
in Latin America regards Protestantism with distrust and as 
a disintegrating influence upon their culture in which religion 
plays so large a part. 

Government—As already mentioned, government in Latin 
America is either a dictatorship or an oligarchy. It is nowhere 
a democracy in our sense of the word. Democracy to the 
Latin American means a republican form of government. 
Democracy is essentially a middle-class institution dependent 
upon the existence of public opinion. In the United States 
anyone below the middle class hopes to advance into it and 
public opinion is largely secured by the existence of the public 
school. In few Latin American countries does a middle class 
exist. Neither does public opinion as we understand it, for 
public opinion is largely a matter of literacy, and illiteracy 
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prevails to a large extent in most of the Latin American coun- 
tries. But dictatorship in Latin America means control by 
one man and his adherents of the political life of the country. 
It does not mean control of all aspects of the life of the people 
such as exists under totalitarian dictatorships. There are 
strong groups in some of the Latin American republics that 
believe in totalitarianism but it is doubtful whether they could 
secure sufficient power to make the government the puppet of 
a foreign power. The Latin Americans are very nationalistic 
and fanatically patriotic, and an understanding of and belief 
in democracy is slowly emerging. No one can tell today what 
part Latin America will play in the international setup of the 
immediate future but it looks just now as if the Latin Ameri- 
can republics would prefer to be adherents of hemisphere 
solidarity and that some would follow the United States if it 
were to engage in war with Germany. 

When President Monroe proclaimed the Monroe Doctrine 
in 1823, George Canning, the British secretary of state for 
foreign affairs, made a declaration of a similar kind. The 
independence of the Latin American colonies had resulted in 
a great expansion of British trade with the new republics. And 
it must frankly be admitted that the tacit acceptance of the 
doctrine by European countries depended more upon the 
existence of the British fleet than upon our declaration of the 
doctrine. Community of interest upon the part of Great Brit- 
ain and the United States in maintaining an open door in the 
Latin American countries for freedom of trade binds them 
together today for the defense of the southern continent. But 
suppose the British fleet were destroyed, could we defend mili- 
tarily the entire hemisphere or, as some military men assert, 
could we defend it only to the “‘bulge” of Brazil? Some of 
the governments of southern South America are dubious. We 
assume that our efforts to secure hemisphere solidarity have 
the enthusiastic support of the Latin American republics, but 
some are unquestionably following a policy of watchfut 
waiting. 

I have described some of the realities confronting real 
cooperation between the two civilizations uccupying this hem- 
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isphere. Now a brief word as to ways to enhance the possi- 
bilities and overcome the obstacles looking toward better 
understanding. Personal contact is of primary importance and 
until very recent years there was little personal contact 
between Latin Americans and Anglo-Americans. Throughout 
history the lines of trafic have been east-west not north-south. 
Hitherto both peoples when they went abroad visited the 
birthplace of their culture, Europe. This war has turned the 
direction of tourist traffic to north-south. However, there is 
a possible danger in this movement as in all tourist traffic. 
Some American visitors to Latin American countries have had 
a superiority complex toward the inhabitants of these coun- 
tries and frequently offended the pride of those sensitive peo- 
ple by their remarks and their actions. Our people should not 
visit a Latin American country without some previous study 
of its history and traditions. It can be hoped that an increas- 
ing number of those interested in the spiritual aspects of life, 
our litterateurs, artists, musicians, and teachers, may visit the 
Latin American countries. The ideal personal contact consists 
in the interchange of carefully selected students upon scholar- 
ships. Ordinarily students have not as yet formed prejudices 
too deep for removal by personal experience. I emphasize 
scholarships because otherwise some of the ablest students will 
be prevented by lack of sufficient financial resources to study in 
an American country other than their own. Our colleges and 
universities have shown a splendid awareness of the oppor- 
tunity to develop international understanding by the grant of 
scholarships to Latin American students. Moreover, they 
have displayed a real concern for the happy orientation of 
those students. 

Not all Americans of either continent can hope for the 
personal contacts with one another resulting from visits 
abroad but they can learn a great deal of one another’s civili- 
zation as a result of a study of its literature, in the original 
language if possible, otherwise in translation. Few of our 
people have reading knowledge of Spanish adequate to under- 
stand the literatures of the Spanish American peoples. Almost 
none have any knowledge of Portuguese. Few Latin Ameri- 
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cans know sufficient English to understand our literature. 
However, the number of persons in the United States studying 
Spanish and Portuguese and the number in Latin American 
countries studying English is rapidly increasing. The transla- 
tion of the best works of Latin American literature into Eng- 
lish and of English literature into Spanish and Portuguese is 
also now receiving increasing attention. 

And now a final word. Since the United States secured its 
independence it has develeped a new civilization based upon 
the English but different from it. The same thing is true of 
the countries of Latin America since they became independent 
of Spain and Portugal. The prophecies of Spengler and 
Keyserling as to the downfall of western civilization probably 
apply nowhere, not even to Europe; they certainly do not 
apply to the Western Hemisphere. Europe may be old, tired, 
and pessimistic. The Americas are young, virile, and opti- 
mistic; theirs is a new land with remarkable natural resources 
to be developed and great empty spaces to be filled. Europe 
is inhabited by twenty-five civilizations differing either in race, 
language, religion, traditions, or economic needs. ‘The diff- 
culty in keeping the peace is easily understood. The Western 
Hemisphere is inhabited by only two civilizations, the I[bero- 
American and the Anglo-American. Despite the differences in 
race and civilization which I have pointed out, the people of 
the United States have much in common with those of the 
Latin American countries. Some optimists in both continents 
believe in the possibility of the development of a new civili- 
zation with Latin elements contributed by Latin America and 
Anglo-American elements contributed by the United States, 
founded upon the civilization inherited from Europe but dif- 
ferent from it. The realization of such a possibility is prob- 
ably very distant. In the meantime the people of the United 
States and of the Latin American countries can learn to know 
and understand one another better, to respect and admire the 
culture and civilization of one another more fully, and to 


cooperate in enterprises for the improvement of themselves 
and of humanity. 





The Teaching of Foreign Cultures 
in the Present World Crisis 


By ANDRE MORIZE 


language, I beg you to forget that your present speaker 

is a Frenchman. I| want to forget it myself, at least 
for a few moments. Although France is closer to my heart 
than anything else in the world, it is not the proper time and 
place to remember it except in the measure that it can give 
me a better understanding of a problem much broader than 
any national question. 

Please consider me only as a teacher who, for twenty-five 
years, has tried to present and interpret for young Americans 
a culture which for them is naturally a “foreign’’ culture; who 
has been eagerly interested in the professional aspects of the 
problem and feels that present world conditions create vital 
problems for the disciplines to which he has devoted his life. 

In the short time allotted to me, I simply wish to outline 
a few views which center around three principal questions: 

1. Are we really, from a professional standpoint, in the 
presence of a crisis which imperils the teaching of what we 
call “foreign cultures’’? 

2. If it is true that at the present hour evil forces of destruc- 
tion put in jeopardy the very ideal of civilization represented 
and expressed by these cultures, has America a mission to 
fulfill, and what mission? 

3. Finally, is the question of ‘“‘foreign cultures” and of their 
teaching in the United States linked to another question, 
infinitely more important, namely, the problem of the respon- 
sibility of the individual man in the reconstruction of the 
world? 

Being a teacher of foreign languages, I have for years and 
years heard about the “crisis’”’ which threatens our disciplines 
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(that is, the teaching of Italian, Spanish, French, German, 
and their corresponding literatures). For more than a year 
we have been told that as a consequence of the world war this 
“crisis” has taken on an acute and menacing character. 
“French is on the decline,” we are given to understand; 
“Ttalian cannot develop beyond certain narrow limits’; ““Ger- 
man enjoys no favor in a country where opposition is growing 
against anything that may remind people of the Third Reich”’ ; 
and “Spanish gains some ground thanks only to a half-political, 
half-pedagogical propaganda”’; and so on. 

Therefore the teaching of foreign cultures is supposed to be 
caught between two kinds of dangers—some slow and dating 
back to a less recent past, others directly connected with the 
tragic circumstances of the present day. 

I shall not waste your time, nor mine, discussing the tradi- 
tional objections to the teaching of foreign cultures; you know 
them all as well as I do. Some are based on a sort of intellec- 
tual isolationism more or less acknowledged and recognized 
as such and based also on a rather narrow conception of Amer- 
icanism and an intolerant ideal of Americanization. The 
formula ‘‘to be an American first” has been, in various forms, 
the theme song of those who prefer to believe that for the 
young American this teaching is a luxury, not an essential. 
They proclaim that there are more urgent and vital obligations 
than to initiate him to the language and literature of countries 
which he will never visit and never know; that if, perchance, 
some capital foreign works deserve not to be totally ignored, 
we have good translations, perfectly sufficient; and that it is 
infinitely more important to orientate the student’s efforts 
either toward things purely national or toward a more imme- 
diately productive utilitarianism. 

This is why (the effects of this pedagogical policy could 
be clearly felt even on the eve of the present conflict) the 
apostles of this doctrine have tried to limit the zone allotted 
to modern languages in our curricula and to put in opposition 
—as if we had to deal with two enemy armies and with con- 
tradictory notions—modern humanities on the one hand, and 
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on the other, those sciences which are more or less arbitrarily 
grouped under the common heading, social sciences. With 
all this you are thoroughly familiar. It is needless to reopen 
a discussion in which every possible argument has been 
exhausted. 

In fact, it appears to me as nothing but a particular aspect 
of the gigantic battle which is being fought today between two 
forms of civilization, between two fundamental concepts of the 
very notion of culture. 

On one side, we find a concept of culture founded on the 
desire to broaden the young man’s horizon to the point where 
he will really grasp the true idea of humanity; the desire to 
make him understand and feel that the language he speaks as 
well as the country he belongs to are part of a large family to 
which he is bound by thousands of necessary ties, and that all 
thoughts expressed by the literature of his own country are 
linked to a tradition which is neither an enslavement nor a 
limitation, but an inspiration and a source of strength. Such 
a conception of culture tends to restore within the individual 
all universal and human values, at the very moment when all 
the forces at work in our modern world are tending to destroy 
in man everything human, to substitute automatism and 
machinism, standardization and the pursuit of utilitarian ends. 
This is the kind of culture in which most of us have placed 
our faith and our hopes. 

On the other side, we see a concept of culture founded on a 
narrow definition of what is considered specifically useful for 
the development of a nationalistic spirit and for the integra- 
tion of the individual in the frame of collective utilitarianism. 
Doubtless this view of culture represents the extreme form of 
the attitude I am trying to describe. Very few, if any, Amer- 
ican educators would wholly subscribe to it. Common sense 
as well as the sense of higher values will always act as anti- 
dotes in democratic America. Nevertheless, such is the ideal 
toward which such principles are bound to tend; what is 
taking place in totalitarian countries is sufficient proof. 

Moreover, nothing in the great intellectual tragedy of today 
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seems to me more artificial than the so-called “opposition” 
and contradiction between “foreign cultures” and “social 
sciences.” I feel much distressed at the idea that many of 
my colleagues in my own field have considered it their duty 
to raise their banners and organize a sort of “counter- 
offensive.” If they believe that by so doing they are helping 
the cause of foreign languages, I am afraid they must have an 
erroneous or warped idea of the nature and range of their own 
teaching. To me, there is no doubt; I resolutely count foreign 
cultures as one of the social sciences—and in fact consider 
them one of the most practical as well as humanistic of these 
sciences. If a language or a literature is taught as it should 
be (which is not always the case), if it is taught by competent, 
cultured, inspiring teachers (which, unfortunately, is too often 
not the case), it becomes a discipline in which both the element 
‘science’ and the element “‘social” play a part of paramount 
importance. If it is true that in the present crisis a country 
which wants to preserve its own civilization needs minds both 
trained in the use of scientific methods and made aware of their 
social responsibilites, then we find here an excellent reason to 
found our hopes not on the opposition but on the alliance 
of foreign cultures and social sciences. 

“Crisis,” “decline’—we hear these words on various sides. 
May I confess that I do not feel deeply disturbed. In fact, I 
find myself inclined toward a certain optimism, for I believe 
that the shock given to American opinion by the momentous 
events of today will prove beneficial and salutary for the very 
disciplines the decadence of which we are invited to deplore. 

Let us use the term “‘crisis’’ with prudence and discrimina- 
tion; it always creates conditions favorable to discouragement 
and pessimism. Let us avoid ready-made formulas and those 
stereotyped slogans which some people repeat so complacently 
that in the long run they see realities where they deal only with 
words: “Languages on the decline,” “An American culture 
for American youth,” “The campaign against this or that.” 
“The future belongs to this or that.” 

Of course, things are not all perfect; after a few fat and 
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easy years our teaching is confronted with difficulties, obstacles, 
and problems. Just as are gasoline, silk stockings, or alum- 
inum, we are entering on an era of restrictions. But, except 
for people who sell oil, guns, or steel, is this not the general 
law in the world of blood and fire in which we have to live 
today? Asa matter of fact we are neither more badly hit nor 
in more immediate danger than many others, and the fact 
that we are suddenly called upon to face new obligations is no 
reason to talk about decadence or defeat. 

Let us all avoid defeatism—all teachers of foreign lan- 
guages and cultures. Let us refuse even to consider the idea of 
defeat. Why should we resign ourselves to it before it exists, 
and organize our activity within the frame of a hypothetical 
catastrophe? 

But voices can be heard from various directions: “You 
forget arithmetical data and statistics,” “‘We have figures,”’ 
“From the beginning of the world crisis, foreign languages, 
except perhaps elementary Spanish, have been in disfavor,” 
‘Figures, figures—you cannot go against them.” 

I agree: there are figures. May I say that they neither 
dishearten nor disconcert me. Not that I accept without 
reservation the proverb that there are three kinds of liars, 
“the damn liars, the liars, and the statisticians’; I believe, 
however, that it contains a rule of prudence—it warns us that 
all these figures and percentages which are supposed to demon- 
strate beyond doubt the disastrous effects of the world crisis 
upon our disciplines must be scrutinized and criticized. 

First, admitting that there is a decline in the enrollment of 
our students and pupils, do we see that these figures are inte- 
grated in the total and general statistics of the school and 
college population for the whole of the United States, and 
especially the big cities? Is it not a fact that the world war 
of today comes precisely at the moment when we are feeling 
the repercussion of the end of that mass immigration which, 
until about 1924, welcomed so many newcomers to this coun- 
try? Have we more or fewer pupils, in toto, in our institutions, 
especially in public schools? On the other hand, what exactly 
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is the effect of national defense measures on the student popu- 
lation of our colleges? The first-year enrollment in the Har- 
vard Law School shows a decrease of about 47 per cent; shall 
we conclude that the interest in law studies’ in the United 
States is suddenly suffering a decline of almost half of what 
it was last year? Is it not more reasonable to consider that we 
are witnessing a phenomenon of a general nature, of a national 
range, and is it not necessary to gauge the “shrinking” of our 
own specialty according to the scale of the general decrease? 

But let us admit the idea that “We are on the decline.” 
Where do we see it? Is it in small schools, in far remote 
country places, in some schools in the most disinherited dis- 
tricts of our big cities where children would probably derive 
as much profit from the teaching of modern languages as they 
would from a course in Chinese ceramics? If such is the 
case, I feel inclined to say, “It’s too bad,” and forget about 
it, for this is only the end of an inflation too often without 
justification. If on the contrary I am given proof that the 
decline prevails in our best colleges, in the good graduate 
schools of our universities, independently of all the exigencies 
of national defense, then I would stop and think, and discover 
an acute problem. 

But I confess I see no urgent reason to believe that these 
conditions exist. To speak only of what I know, I discover 
no anemia in the teaching of foreign cultures in the institution 
to which I belong. I have had several letters from colleagues 
in the best colleges of the East, telling me of the satisfactory 
enrollment in their courses. Finally, may I say that the total 
number of students in the summer language schools of Middle- 
bury College—French, Spanish, Italian, and German—was 
greater in 1941 than in any previous year. Such facts give 
one courage and hope. 

Yes, there is “‘a crisis” in the teaching of foreign cultures— 
a “crisis” which is nothing but a small aspect of another crisis 
which is taking place over the entire world—a ‘“‘crisis” which 
must first of all spur us on to harder and better work. 

Here we are face to face with a problem, or rather, with a 
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duty, which goes far beyond our professional discussions or 
our “‘specialist” worries. In fact, it amounts to a grave and 
far-reaching mission, with which, in a sudden and almost 
dramatic manner, America finds herself confronted. 

In all earnestness, I beg you not to consider this part of 
my remarks as a sort of romantic view, or as an emotional 
outburst. Nothing is farther removed from my thoughts. I 
believe, on the contrary, that we have to deal here with one 
of the most concrete, practical, and urgent tasks with which 
this country has ever had to cope. 

Do not expect from me a sensational picture of what is going 
on in Europe at this very moment. Facts talk for themselves, 
as well as do the pages of Mein Kampf and other writings. 
The other night you heard what the President of the United 
States had to say about the systematic will on the part of the 
Third Reich to destroy and annihilate all religion in Germany 
and elsewhere and to replace it with the worship of the Reich 
—to substitute for the Bible, Mein Kampf, and for the cross 
on the altar, the swastika and the naked sword. All this is no 
legend, but intolerable truth. The official Nazi documents 
which Mr. Roosevelt referred to, I have known of for some 
time and publicly quoted on several occasions. But it is only 
a fraction of the truth and a chapter of the Nazis’ diabolical 
plan. “Total war” as Hitler wants it includes death of the 
spirit and assassination of the soul. Wherever his hordes have 
trod, everything that has to do with intelligence sinks into 
darkness and silence. Thought is gagged, real humanistic 
teaching is suppressed or domesticated. Masters of great 
renown, inventors, and creators are expelled or killed. Books 
are burned, libraries looted. In Paris, Brussels, Warsaw, 
Lwow, Louvain, Vienna, Prague, Amsterdam, Oslo, Helsinki, 
wherever there existed centers of culture, art, and beauty, there 
is nothing left except a tragic silence. The greatest authors 
are suppressed. It is verboten to teach history, or to write 
it. Corneille’s Horace or Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell are con- 
demned as if they were plain criminals, for they speak of 
freedom and praise the dignity of man. A sorrowful and 
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sterile winter sets in over lands which for centuries and cen- 
turies have fed the whole world with thought and humanism. 
No longer is it ‘“‘the decline of the Occident”’ ; what we witness 
today is literally the methodical murder of the Christian and 
humanistic civilization of the Occident. 

Now when the storm and disaster fell upon those countries, 
the “overrun nations,” people managed to save all they could 
of their art treasures. In France, to speak only of what I 
could see, safe shelters were organized for paintings from 
the museums, for the stained glass and rose windows from the 
great cathedrals. In hundreds of places, in obscure villages, 
humble families have become, day and night, the unknown 
curators or guardians of the statue of an angel, of a famous 
portrait, or of one of those windows which used to filter into 
the nave of a church the rays of the sun of France. 

For the intellectual treasures of civilized Europe, for all the 
cultures—the so-called “foreign cultures’ —of the occidental 
world, America is today entrusted with the divine mission of 
becoming this responsible guardian who preserves and who 
saves. America is being given a solemn task, which no other 
country can fulfill. Because we are educators, each of us is 
personally responsible for one or several items of this treasure. 
Figuratively speaking, Europe has been and is being compelled 
to “evacuate” the treasures and the very life of its mind and 
spirit, and to each of us she has given a share of it to safe- 
guard. And so, these “foreign cultures” are no longer a dis- 
cipline to be taught, a “subject matter’? whose place in our 
curricula is a matter for professional discussion—they are a 
sacred trust. It is given to us because we are supposed to be 
understanding and faithful, and because we have all the pos- 
sible means, physical as well as intellectual, to discharge such 
a stewardship and insure that safeguard. 

However, when that many-centuries-old civilization of 
Europe ‘‘delegates’’ to us in such a way the responsibility of 
continuing its own life, the methods of achieving the task can 
no longer be those of the people who hide and bury the art 
treasures in the darkness of vaults and cellars. These things 
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of the spirit need the light of day, the warmth of life, the con- 
tinuity of human fellowship. And Europe, who created them, 
asks us to make them live—and to make them live, we must 
teach them. 

We must teach what cannot be taught any longer in Poland 
or France, or in Spain and Italy which are overrun and sub- 
jugated as badly as the other victims. America must be the 
land of refuge for Dante and Moliéere, for Cervantes and 
Voltaire, for Baudelaire or Leopardi, for Dostoievsky or 
Victor Hugo. More than this—we must also teach that true 
and real Germany which has disappeared under the same dark 
shroud. We must keep alive Schiller and Goethe and Hein- 
rich Heine and all those who are banished today from the 
knowledge of the Nazi adolescent. In 1939, in the Maginot 
Line of sad memory, I was present at the questioning of a 
very young German lieutenant. After he had answered simply 
‘Heil Hitler!” to all questions of a military nature—he cannot 
be blamed for that—the French officer who was talking to 
him spoke of his life, his education, his studies. He had been 
in good schools and had won his diplomas, but the names of 
Goethe and Schiller meant absolutely nothing to him. 

A day will come when Germany—the real Germany—will 
find herself again; and on that day, it will also be America’s 
mission to bring back to her what she has destroyed today, 
and to help her to rebuild the human soul which she has lost. 

More and more these ideas are becoming the rule and 
inspiration of my own teaching. It seems to me—illusion, 
perhaps—that it helps me to give it more freshness and 
vitality. I feel sometimes that to present a beautiful French 
poem to a young American amounts to saving an object of art 
from oblivion or decay. To reveal to him the intellectual and 
moral value, the beneficial content of the capital works of 
various periods, gives me the joy of thinking that the France 
of the spirit and the spirit of France cannot disappear, since, 
no matter how modest my share may be in this achievement, 
eager hands offer themselves to take up the torch and keep it 
alive. 
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And so, the teaching of foreign cultures in America today 
assumes an importance and value never known before. It is 
no longer an educational problem, but a direct and fecund 
participation in the general effort of the world to save itself. 
It is a new battle fought on a line of defense in which all, men 
and women, old and young, as in the suburbs of heroic 
Moscow, are given a chance to work for victory. Beyond 
national defense, it is the very defense of man. 

Every page, every work, every idea, every line which we 
entrust in this way to a young American takes on that unique 
value of a painting, a bust, or a medal which the Louvre or 
Cluny or the Amsterdam Museum would have left in our 
hands, with the personal responsibility of saving it from the 
disaster. 

Let the masters and students who, by the thousands, are 
interested in the teaching of foreign cultures, understand the 
grandeur and beauty of this new task. Let them also realize 
the urgent necessity of their mission; they will be rewarded 
by the gratifying certainty that, thanks to them, something 
of the intellectual and spiritual capital of mankind is actually 
rescued. 

Such is the role of the teaching of foreign cultures in the 
present world crisis. 

In fact, it is only part of its role. We have another respon- 
sibility; for in the midst of the humble routine of our daily 
work, every teacher of these cultures is immediately made a 
working part of the reconstruction of the world. Before 
closing my remarks, I should like to define this duty. 

Is it not an obvious truth that tomorrow the world will need 
workers; and another truth, not less obvious, that there is no 
good worker, no efficient artisan, without the proper appren- 
ticeship? This is why, in that apprenticeship which will form 
the architects and masons of a new world, we must clearly 
perceive our personal responsibility. 

Now who are they going to be, these workers and collab- 
orators of the great reconstruction? 

All those, of course, who have kept faith in man and man- 
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kind in a general way, and faith also in the higher notions of 
liberty and democracy for which every citizen of a civilized 
country is willing to fight. 

But it will also be that great army of men and women who 
will be able and ready to restore, to transmit to the world the 
indispensable values, the human values, expressed and handed 
over to us through centuries of effort and creation; men and 
women who will have made themselves, through voluntary 
choice and untiring study, the conservators and apostles of 
these values. 

This is why it will be necessary for the soldiers of that 
spiritual army to know—to know from intelligent, clear- 
sighted, and sympathetic knowledge—this vast world of ours 
in which they will be able to live on only if they first give it its 
proper shape. It will be necessary to orientate their education 
in such a way that the thought, history, tradition, and culture 
of every one of the great human families will be for them 
neither a “foreign’’ subject nor a closed book nor a dead letter. 

I see the salvation and liberation of the world in the hands 
of America—of the America of today and the America of 
tomorrow. 

I beg you to consider and fully understand the universal 
horror. One after the other, all the lands where man was 
allowed to live free among free men—all the lands where man 
used to see his ideal of life not in the domination and enslave- 
ment of other men but in life itself, not in war but in peace, 
not in terror but in work, joy, and beauty—one after the 
other, all these lands have been submerged by the somber 
tide which has no other gift to bring to the world than despair, 
slavery, and hunger. 

Nowhere will this tide fertilize the lands it has flooded; 
nowhere will it restore life to the people it has invaded. These 
people will never be born again, never live again, until the 
evil forces of catastrophe and destruction are conquered, 
paralyzed, annihilated. 

Today, this great country of yours, side by side with those 
who are still able to fight, begins to surge into action—slowly 
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but powerfully—to stop and suppress this universal curse. 
“Hitler,” said your President, ‘must be stopped; and he will 
be stopped.” 

When? how? after what immense and mysterious events? 
I don’t know. But the fact that we do not know and cannot 
answer these questions with demonstrative arguments, is no 
reason to lose hope and courage. With every fiber of my being, 
I believe in victory; I bet on victory; I see on the horizon the 
dawning light of victory. 

But for that day which is to come, have we given proper 
thought to the nature and range of our common task? 

When the day comes, gaunt and pale faces will rise all over 
the liberated countrysides, beings who will have known the 
depths of distress and suffering, faces which will be nothing 
but eyes, ghastly because of the things they have seen, beautiful 
because of the fever of energy and resistance which helps them 
to hold. And on that day, we shall understand that their 
problems are our problems; understand that, above all the 
individual superhuman tasks which each and every country 
will have to accomplish, there will be the great human task, 
the immense collective effort; and on that day, America will 
be the hope of the world. 

But then, those only will be efficacious who will participate 
in the communion of the world. Those only will be useful who 
will have built up within themselves the knowledge of the 
world that will qualify them to share in the common world; 
or, to speak simply in terms of our trade, those only will be 
in a position to collaborate in the work destined to heal a sick 
world, who, in the construction of their own culture and of 
their personal efficiency, will have provided a place for foreign 
cultures. 

The life of every country will depend upon the general order 
established in the world, and we do not want this order to be 
what Hitler calls “my order.” It will be an order in which 
America will play the part of a protagonist, the part of a 
guide, an architect, a consoler. It will be an order in which 
every man will work not only as a citizen of his own nation, 
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but, in the noblest sense of the word, as a citizen of a con- 
valescent world which wants to live again. And the only 
ones who will be able to discharge such an obligation will be 
the Engish who will know more than England, the French who 
will know more than France, the Americans who will know 
more than America. 

The preservation, the development, the teaching of foreign 
cultures is precisely what will give to every man that ‘“‘some- 
thing more” which he will add to himself. 

There are men, I know, who do not believe in the necessity 
of such an addition. Some go so far as to imagine that they 
help and serve their own country by refusing to take any inter- 
est in foreign cultures. They try to justify their position with 
reasons that do not convince me. They like to consider that it 
is enough to be what they are, and to limit themselves to what 
their own country represents and includes. I do not dispute 
their right to entertain such an ideal. I have the conviction 
that they are mistaken, but I do not feel free to dispense them 
blame or irony. One thing to me is beyond doubt: an hour 
will come when destiny will require every man to give a full 
account and measure of himself. 

Then, you who believe that the task of the educator has 
something to do with the future of the world, if you share 
my conviction that there is no real and complete man except 
the man who on one hand is bound to his own country by 
indestructible ties, and who on the other hand shares by his 
own culture in all the cultures which have built up the very 
civilization we want to save, you will persevere in that great 
task of human understanding and spiritual communion with all 
the forces of the spirit as they have manifested and expressed 
themselves in all the great countries of the world. And it will 
be our pride and our gratification, when the day of the great 
accounting comes, to have added to the minds and souls of 
thousands of young people in this country something that will 
enable them to offer to destiny a measure of themselves that 
will be higher and broader. 





The Invitational Conference on 
Testing Problems 
By DONALD J. SHANK 


HE MINOR metamorphosis by which the conference of 
testing leaders emerged from its sixth annual meeting 
with a new name is an interesting psychological, if not 
biological, wonder. The new title, “Invitational Conference 
on Testing Problems,” reflects the becoming modesty of those 
who participated in earlier meetings and a laudable reluctance 
to appropriate for themselves the label, “testing leaders.” 
The Committee on Measurement and Guidance of the 
American Council on Education, which sponsors these con- 
ferences, applauds the sentiment behind the change in nomen- 
clature but reaffirms its decision to invite workers who seem 
to be doing unusually interesting things in the field of measure- 
ment and guidance. 
The register which follows indicates the popularity of this 
informal meeting: 


Richard D. Allen, Providence Public Schools, Providence, 
Rhode Island 


R. §. Bartlett, Newark College of Engineering, Newark, 


New Jersey 

George K. Bennett, The Psychological Corporation, New 
York City 

Guy E. Buckingham, Allegheny College, Meadville, Penn- 
sylvania 


H. W. Bues, Jr., Adjutant General’s Office, War Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 

Oscar K. Buros, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey 

Alfred J. Cardall, Science Research Associates, Chicago, 
Illinois 

Lannor F. Carter, Adjutant General’s Office, War Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 
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Henry Chauncey, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts 

Clyde H. Coombs, Adjutant General’s Office, War Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 

F, P. Crane, University of Maine, Orono, Maine 

A. B. Crawford, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut 

W. J. E. Crissy, Cooperative Test Service, New York City 

Edward E. Cureton, U. S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Fred Davis, Cooperative Test Service, New York City 

R. H. Drake, U. S. Civil Service Commission, Washing- 
ton, D. C. ; 

W. N. Durost, World Book Company, Yonkers, New York 

Henry S. Dyer, Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
‘Teaching, New York City 

Glenn Featherston, Missouri State Department of Education, 
Jefferson City, Missouri 

D. D. Feder, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 

Warren G. Findley, New York State Education Department, 
Albany, New York 

Fred P. Frutchey, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
a 

J. R. Gerberich, University of Connecticut, Storrs, Con- 
necticut 

T. W. Harrell, Adjutant General’s Office, War Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

R. N. Hilkert, Educational Records Bureau, New York City 

Paul Horst, Procter and Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Edward S. Jones, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, New York 

W. C. Johnson, Jr., Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 
burg, Virginia 

Truman L. Kelley, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts 

John G. Kelly, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina 

F. H. Kirkpatrick, RCA, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Albert K. Kurtz, Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, 
Hartford, Connecticut 

C. R. Langmuir, Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, New York City 
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Roger T. Lennon, World Book Company, Yonkers, New 
York 

A. L. Lincoln, The Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, 
New Jersey 

E. F. Lindquist, State University of lowa, Iowa City, lowa 

O. S. Lutes, University of Maine, Orono, Maine 

H. T. Manuel, University of Texas, Austin, Texas 

W. C. McCall, University of South Carolina, Columbia, 
South Carolina 

W. J. McNamara, International Business Machines Corpora- 
tion, New York City 

John V. McQuitty, University of Florida, Gainesville, 
Florida 

T. Ernest Newland, Department of Public Instruction, Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania 

Ruth A. Pedersen, Cooperative Test Service, New York City 

H. H. Remmers, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 

M. W. Richardson, U. S. Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

P. J. Rulon, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

David G. Ryans, Cooperative Test Service, New York City 

E. C. Schroedel, International Business Machines Corpora- 
tion, New York City 

David Segel, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Robert B. Selover, Prudential Life Insurance Company, New- 
ark, New Jersey 

Donald J. Shank, American Council on Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

William M. Shanner, Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

Otto M. Smith, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, Stillwater, Oklahoma 

W. A. Smith, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 

Emma Spaney, Cooperative Test Service, New York City 

Geraldine Spaulding, Cooperative Test Service, New York 
City 

John M. Stalnaker, College Entrance Examination Board, 
Princeton, New Jersey 

Eleroy L. Stromberg, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Stillwater, Oklahoma 
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E. J. Sullivan, Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania 

H. G. Thompson, New York State Education Department, 
Albany, New York 

Herbert A. Toops, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

Arthur E. Traxler, Educational Records Bureau, New York 
City 

Maurice E. Troyer, Commission on Teacher Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

Anthony C. Tucker, U. S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton D. C. 

Ralph W. Tyler, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

Howard F. Uphoff, Adjutant General’s Office, War Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 

Neil J. F. Van Steenberg, National Youth Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

S. W. J. Welch, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina 

Alexander G. Wesman, Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, New York City 

Ray G. Wood, State Department of Education, Columbus, 
Ohio 

George F. Zook, American Council on Education, Washing- 

ton, D. C. 


The papers presented at the sixth conference, which are 
described briefly here, were a happy blend of the theoretical 
and practical problems engaging the attention of the better 
teachers, research workers, and administrators. 

D. D. Feder of the University of Illinois described the 
organization and operation of the Illinois state-wide high 
school testing program which is a cooperative project of the 
high schools, colleges, and universities of that state: 17,618 
seniors and 19,025 juniors from 410 high schools were given 
the American Council on Education Psychological Examina- 
tion in the spring of 1941 and a reading test constructed by 
the University of Chicago Board of Examiners. Data on 
educational plans of the student, family, and so on were also 
gathered. Dr. Feder reviewed the statistical and machine 
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techniques by which all the material was handled. Each high 
school received a report of the score of each of its students, 
norms, and a bulletin in nontechnical language on the interpre- 
tion and use of test data. The cooperating colleges received a 
complete set of the reports to the high schools and a special 
manual. 

The second speaker, Paul Horst of the Procter and Gamble 
Company, read a technical paper on “The Concept of Reli- 
ability” which continued the discussion of the subject from 
the 1940 conference. Dr. Horst enumerated and discussed the 
unsolved problems which face research workers with respect 
to the determination of the reliability of measuring instru- 
ments. 

Ralph W. Tyler of the University of Chicago in a discus- 
sion of the influence of tests on teaching drew upon experi- 
ments at Ohio State University, and the University of Chicago 
as well as some carried on by the Eight-Year Study. Dr. 
Tyler advanced the hypothesis that the direction of pupils’ 
study was largely determined by their concept of the nature of 
the examinations which would be given. The examinations 
are, in turn, limited by the ability of the teachers to construct 
tests for some of the educational objectives which they have 
in mind for their courses. 

“The Validity of Army Classification Tests” was discussed 
by T. W. Harrell and Lieutenant H. W. Bues, Jr., of the 
Personnel Procedures Section, Adjutant General’s Office, War 
Department. A brief description of the setup of this section 
was given, including the occupational analysis unit, special 
problems unit, test development and analysis unit, and pro- 
cedure control and personnel control units. Specific data were 
presented on the form, reliability, and validity of the Army’s 
General Classification Test, Mechanical Aptitude Test, Cler- 
ical Minimum Literary Test, and other special devices which 
have been developed. The concluding statement in this dis- 
cussion was, “In general, the use of psychological tests for 
classification within the Army is well accepted by Army 
authorities.” 
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Oscar K. Buros, editor of Mental Measurements Yearbook, 
presented an informal but delightful account of the difficulties 
and pleasures which characterized the monumental task of 
compiling, publishing, and selling the Yearbooks. He outlined 
certain desirable developments for future issues, including 
separate monographs for special interest groups, the addition 
of original book reviews on titles dealing with measurement, 
and the possible provision of sample tests to reviewers for 
use in experimental investigations. 

Arthur E. Traxler, in the concluding paper, discussed prob- 
lems of measurement in reading, including the need of atten- 
tion to kinds of reading comprehension, the kind of society 
in which reading is done, the nature of word meaning, unreli- 
ability of part scores on reading tests, measurement of reading 
rate, and material for interpreting reading test scores in terms 
of later success. 

The Committee on Measurement and Guidance is proud to 
sponsor this conference. It believes that these informal ses- 
sions are a unique opportunity for the exchange of experiences 
and opinions. To John M. Stalnaker, who planned the 1941 
program, the Committee and the Council are very much 
indebted. The high quality of the program and caliber of the 
speakers and participants are his contribution. 

Mr. Stalnaker and those who worked with him in prepar- 
ing the 1941 program have set a high level for H. T. Manuel 
of the University of Texas who was elected to serve as chair- 
man for the seventh meeting which will convene in New York 
City, following the Eleventh Educational Conference, on 
Saturday, October 31, 1942. 








Eleventh Annual Meeting of Institu- 
tional Members of the Educational 
Records Bureau: Committee Reports 


INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
Halleck Lefferts, Chairman 


Members 


*Demass Barnes, Shady Side Academy 

Ralph D. Britton, The Loomis School 
*Rosamond Cross, The Baldwin School 

Hart Fessenden, The Fessenden School 
*Burton Fowler, Germantown Friends School 
*Claude M. Fuess, Phillips Academy 

Allan V. Heely, The Lawrenceville School 
Ralph Johnson, The Hill School 

Wilmot R. Jones, Friends School (Wilmington) 
Halleck Lefferts, Pomfret School 

*George W. Lloyd, Mount Vernon Seminary 
George B. Lovell, Hopkins Grammar School 

J. Vaughan Merrick, St. George’s School 
Duncan McCulloch, Oldfields School 

Harry A. Peters, University School (Cleveland) 
*David R. Porter, Mount Hermon School 
tEdward Pulling, Millbrook School 

E. Laurence Springer, The Pingry School 
*George Van Santvoord, The Hotchkiss School 
George A. Walton, George School 

Charles B. Weld, The Taft School 

Frank C. Wheeler, The Choate School 

Myron R. Williams, The Phillips Exeter Academy 
James O. Wood, The Chicago Latin School 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON RELATIONS BETWEEN ELEMENTARY 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Frank D. Ashburn, Brooks School 

C. Thurston Chase, Jr., Eaglebrook School 

Hart Fessenden, The Fessenden School, Chairman 
Thomas K. Fisher, St. Paul’s School 

Halleck Lefferts, Pomfret School 

*Francis Parkman, St. Mark’s School 


AND 


* Unable to attend. 
+ Represented by Henry Callard. 
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Clarke W. Slade, The Slade School 
Charles B. Weld, The Taft School 
TECHNICAL SUBCOMMITTEE 


Ralph D. Britton, The Loomis School 

Thomas K. Fisher, St. Paul’s School 

*James Hubball, The Buckley School 

*Edith Newlin, Friends Central Country Day School 

Harrison Reinke, Eaglebrook School 

Frank C. Wheeler, The Choate School, Chairman 
Others Present 


Ben D. Wood, Educational Records Bureau 
Robert N. Hilkert, Educational Records Bureau 
Hugh G. Price, Morgan Park Military Academy 


Agenda 


1. Report of the chairman 
2. Report on Bureau activities by the director 
3. Report from Subcommittee on Relations between Elementary and 
Secondary Schools 
4. Report of the chairman of the Technical Subcommittee 
5. Discussion: “In what ways may the Bureau increase its use- 
fulness to member schools?” 
a. Visitations, plans and policies 
b. Publications and research studies 
c. The annual conference 
d. Work of committees 
e. Other ways 


The meeting was called to order by the chairman, Mr. Lefferts, who 
announced the results of the fall elections and appointments to the 
Independent Schools Advisory Committee and the two subcommittees. 
George A. Walton of the George School and Harry A. Peters of the 
University School, Cleveland, two of the six retiring members, were re- 
elected to the Independent Schools Advisory Committee. Two new 
members, Reverend W. Brooke Stabler of Avon Old Farms 
and Thomas K. Fisher of St. Paul’s School, were elected from a slate 
of six. Two new members, Mabel Van Norman of The Mary C. 
Wheeler School and Hugh G. Price of the Morgan Park Military 
Academy, were appointed by the chairman. The following were 
elected to fill unexpired terms of Robert N. Hilkert of The Hill School, 
Elizabeth Johnson of The Baldwin School, and Stanley R. Yarnall of 


* Unable to attend. 
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Germantown Friends School: Ralph Johnson of The Hill School, 
Rosamond Cross of The Baldwin School, and Burton P. Fowler of 
Germantown Friends School. Mr. Lefferts was retained as chairman 
for another year. 

Frank D. Ashburn of Brooks School and Charles B. Weld of The 
Taft School were reappointed to membership on the Subcommittee on 
Relations between Elementary and Secondary Schools. Mr. Fessenden 
was retained as chairman. 

James Hubball of The Buckley School and Harrison Reinke of 
Eaglebrook School were appointed to the Technical Subcommittee to 
fill the unexpired terms of Robert N. Hilkert and J. Arthur Wheeler. 
Mr. Frank C. Wheeler was retained as chairman. 

The first item of business was the report of the director of the 
Educational Records Bureau. Dr. Wood summarized Bureau activi- 
ties for the past year and made suggestions for the extension of its 
services. He expressed the hope that the schools would avail them- 
selves fully of the visitation service made possible by the accession of 
Mr. Hilkert to the Bureau staff as an associate director. Dr. Wood 
commented on the value of the excellent relations of the Bureau with 
the Cooperative Test Service and the Secondary Education Board. He 
closed with an expression of gratitude and appreciation for the advice 
and aid given to the Bureau by the Independent Schools Advisory 
Committee. 

Mr. Fessenden, chairman of the Subcommittee on Relations between 
Elementary and Secondary Schools, reported on the work of his 
subcommittee. He stated that the cumulative record cards for in- 
dependent schools seemed to be acceptable to many schools. He stated 
that perhaps there should be some changes in the card, particularly in 
the descriptive words under personality, but that no suggestions for 
revision had been received. Mr. Fessenden emphasized the value to 
the schools of the use of both the essay type of examination prepared 
by the Secondary Education Board and the objective tests employed 
by the Educational Records Bureau. He made two proposals con- 
cerning the work of the Secondary Education Board and the Bureau. 
The first was that the Secondary Education Board produce an English 
paper, largely if not entirely on the composition side, to be a part of 
the March program, particularly for the schools using the tests as 
preliminary examinations. He felt that a paper which would show 
what a student himself could write would provide valuable information 
in addition to that supplied by the objective test. His second suggestion 
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was that an attempt be made to find out the relationship between the 
prediction provided by the mathematics section of the Metropolitan 
Achievement Test and the numerical part of the Junior Scholastic 
Aptitude Test, and the mathematics achievement of the students as 
shown by the Secondary Education Board arithmetic examination. Mr. 
Fessenden suggested in addition that perhaps a plan could be developed 
by which the arithmetic blue books obtained from the Secondary 
Education Board examination could be sent to the Educational Records 
Bureau after the schools were through with them. The papers would 
then be marked by the Bureau on the basis of one set of standards and 
the results then compared with the arithmetic part of the Metropolitan 
Test and the numerical section of the Junior Scholastic Aptitude Test. 
He felt, however, that if this did not prove to be feasible, it would 
still be desirable for the schools to send their arithmetic and alegebra 
marks to the Bureau for use in research with the Metropolitan and 
Junior Scholastic Aptitude Tests. 

Mr. Wheeler, chairman of the Technical Subcommittee, reported 
that his subcommittee had not had a meeting within the past year but 
that it would probably meet during the present one. He stated that 
the principal function of the committee is to study ways in which the 
Bureau may improve its reporting technique to the end that the reports 
to the schools will be more useful. Mr. Wheeler made it known 
that his subcommittee welcomes suggestions from anyone interested in 
the testing program of the independent schools. 

Mr. Wheeler’s report was followed by a discussion of the values 
in the use of various combinations of tests. During the discussion, 
Mr. Chase of the Eaglebrook School pointed out the desirability of 
having uniform standards of marking in any program of testing used 
in the admissions procedures of the secondary schools. 

The last item on the agenda was a report by Mr. Hilkert concerning 
various aspects of the work of the Bureau. He announced the publica- 
tion of a new bulletin on “The Nature and Use of Reading Tests” 
which was the result of a suggestion made at the 1939 conference, at 
which the Bureau was urged to provide its member schools with more 
information about tests for the diagnosis of reading ability. 

Mr. Hilkert made it clear that he was eager to meet with the 
faculties of the schools or with parents’ associations to discuss the 
problems of testing. His experiences in visiting the schools had shown 
that many schools need advice concerning the nature and work of the 
Educational Records Bureau and concerning the general field of tests 
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and measurements. He stated that he would welcome opportunities to 
help clear up difficulties in the use of the results of tests wherever 
possible. 

Mr. Hilkert’s report also suggested the possibility of a new publica- 
tion of the “newsletter” type. He stated that there appears to be a 
need for a concise newsletter which might be used to announce publica- 
tions together with brief descriptions, to state summaries of research 
studies without the supporting data, to outline briefly reports of work 
being carried on by committees, and to present any other items that 
would help to keep busy headmasters and headmistresses informed about 
the Bureau and its activities. 

In the discussion which followed, it was made clear that there was 
need for such publication but it was urged that it must not supplant any 
of the other publications devoted to research studies. It was moved 
by Mr. Wheeler and seconded by Mr. Walton, that the committee go 
on record as favoring the publication of the “Newsletter.” The motion 
was adopted unanimously. 

After further discussion of several minor points relative to Bureau 
activities, the meeting adjourned. 


PusB.ic SCHOOLS ApvisoORY COMMITTEE 
Frederick H. Bair, Chairman 


Members 


Richard D. Allen, Providence Public Schools 

Frederick H. Bair, Bronxville Public Schools 

Paul D. Collier, Connecticut Department of Education 
*John C. Flanagan, Cooperative Test Service 

Roy S. Haggard, East Hartford High School 

Anna L. Rose Hawkes, Educational Records Bureau 

John H. Herrick, Cincinnati Public Schools 
*Galen Jones, Plainfield High School 
*William S. Learned, Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 

Teaching 

*Albert B. Meredith, New York University 

Lester W. Nelson, Scarsdale High School 

Clarence G. Noyce, White Plains High School 
*Sidney V. Rowland, Radnor Township Public Schools 
*Ross O. Runnels, Maplewood Junior High School 

Harry W. Shotwell, Union City Department of Education 
J. Wayne Wrightstone, Board of Education, New York City 


* Unable to attend. 
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Others Present 


F. W. Cook, Plainfield Public Schools 

J. R. Gerberich, University of Connecticut 

I. R. Kraybill, Cheltenham Township High School 
Vernon Smith, Scarsdale Public Schools 


1. Report of services rendered by the Bureau to public schools 
during the year 1940-41—A brief mimeographed report of the Bureau’s 
services was distributed to the committee. The committee noted that 
the number of tests scored for public schools last year had increased 
encouragingly, but that public school membership was still very low. 

Mrs. Hawkes suggested that this low membership was due chiefly 
to the fact that Bureau services were not well enough known to public 
schools and that something more was needed to bring these service to 
their attention than just the sending out of mimeographed leaflets. She 
suggested that someone was needed to act as “field agent’ to go out and 
contact public schools personally, give them advice on test selection, 
test scoring, and so forth, and present the idea of Bureau membership 
to them. It was pointed out that Mr. Hilkert could not act extensively 
in this capacity because his time is largely taken up with the private 
schools, which constitute the majority of the Bureau membership. 

After discussion of this suggestion, it was moved by Mr. Haggard 
and seconded by Mr. Nelson that the Public Schools Advisory Com- 
mittee appoint a subcommittee to work with the Bureau staff to the 
end that some definite provision be made for a member of the Bureau 
staff to do active field work in relation to getting public school mem- 
berships and public school participation in Bureau services. The 
motion was carried and the following members were appointed to serve 
on this subcommittee: Mr. Nelson, chairman, Mrs. Hawkes, and 
Mr. Haggard. 

2. Report and discussion of progress in connection with the suggestion 
made at the 1940 meeting that the Bureau should consider the 
feasibility of cooperating with Science Research Associates in publishing 
certain materials dealing with tests and test records—The Bureau’s 
report to the committee stated that the Bureau and Science Research 
Associates had undertaken, on an experimental basis, the publication 
of a Bureau bulletin entitled ““The Nature and Use of Test Results,” 
and an article prepared at the Bureau on “Cumulative Records: Their 
Nature and Uses.’”’ The chairman commented that this was a matter 
of negotiation and diplomacy, and suggested that the committee leave 
this problem to the Bureau. 
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3. Discussion of spring testing program for public schools. Would 
it be advisable to choose two or three tests, perhaps Cooperative tests 
in English and general mathematics, and try to make those tests the 
basic program rather than to recommend an extensive list of achieve- 
ment tests?—It was pointed out that last year, and in preceding years, 
the Bureau had attempted by means of a mimeographed announcement 
to call attention to its services for public schools in connection with a 
variety of achievement tests, but that the response was very limited. 

Mr. Collier described the testing program in connection with the 
Connecticut State Department of Education and suggested that if 
other states had similar agencies, the Bureau might cooperate with 
them effectively. Mr. Haggard added that in the program in Con- 
necticut they had found it advisable to offer a simplified battery of four 
tests at a reduced cost. 

Dr. Gerberich suggested that the Bureau might offer one test, or a 
number of tests in one field, each year at considerably reduced prices. 
It was thought that this would not be likely to increase Bureau costs 
if a large number of schools could be persuaded to take the group of 
reduced cost tests each year. 

Mr. Noyce pointed out that if it were generally known that other 
schools were participating in the program and that the test scores were 
supplemented by norms, suggestions for improvement, and so forth, it 
would be much easier for local school systems to get the necessary 
budget appropriation passed. ‘The fact that such a program would 
also be a standardizing service would be another point that might lead 
schools to take part. 

There was discussion of ways in which test results could be made 
more valuable to the teacher, and it was suggested that the Bureau 
might extend its services of helping individual teachers to use the test 
results to better advantage. 

It was suggested that it would be desirable to have a small committee 
which could meet more often and discuss such matters with the Bureau 
staff. It was moved by Mr. Herrick, and seconded, that the responsi- 
bility of the committee be enlarged to include advising with any field 
representative or staff member who is given responsibility for more 
intensive work with public schools. The motion was carried. 

4. Discussion of what the Bureau can do to bring to the attention of 
public schools new developments in the cumulative recording of test 
data and other information about pupils, for example, the new revision 
of the American Council Cumulative Record Folder for Secondary 
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Schools. Would it be feasible for the Bureau to offer services in 
starting these records for public schools using Bureau scoring next 
spring ?’—Mr. Herrick pointed out that this problem was one aspect of 
the responsibility of the Bureau for helping schools use the test results. 
An attempt should be made to improve the whole pupil personnel 
program of these schools rather than to improve their testing program 
alone. Mr. Smith suggested that the simplified testing program out- 
lined in connection with the preceding point would show the school its 
need for better records and consequently administrators would be 
interested in the idea. 

It was also suggested that the present cumulative record forms are 
too complicated for schools just beginning such a program, and that 
it might be the duty of the Bureau to assist schools in making their 
own forms. 

It was moved by Dr. Wrightstone, and seconded by Mr. Nelson, 
that the committee recommend to the Bureau that it offer services in 
starting cumulative records for public schools using Bureau scoring. 

5. Appointment by chairman of new members to succeed those 
scheduled to retire from the committee on November 1—The following 
members were appointed by Dr. Bair to succeed those retiring from 
the committee: J. R. Gerberich, University of Connecticut; I. R. 
Kraybill, Cheltenham Township High School; Dorothea M. Marston, 
Montclair Public Schools; and Charles A. Mitchell, Easthampton 
Public Schools. 

The meeting was adjourned. 


COMMITTEE ON SCHOOL AND COLLEGE RELATIONS 
Eugene Randolph Smith, Chairman 


Members 


Richard D. Allen, Providence Public Schools 
tN. H. Batchelder, The Loomis School 
§Frank H. Bowles, Columbia University 
William L. W. Field, Milton Academy 
Burton P. Fowler, Germantown Friends School 
*Josephine Gleason, Vassar College 
§§E. D. Grizzell, University of Pennsylvania 


* Not present or represented. 

+ Represented by Ralph D. Britton. 

§ Represented by Bernard P. Ireland. 
§§ Represented by C. C. McCracken. 
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*Richard M. Gummere, Harvard University 

*William S. Learned, Carnegie Foundation 

*J. L. McConaughy, Wesleyan University 

*A. B. Meredith, New York University 

H. Sherman Oberly, University of Pennsylvania 

Donald J. Shank, American Council on Education 

Eugene Randolph Smith, The Beaver Country Day School 
tElla Keats Whiting, Wellesley College 

The meeting was called to order by the chairman, Dr. Smith, who 
summarized the activities of the committee during preceding years. 
Three printed reports had been prepared on the basis of questionnaires 
sent to the colleges throughout the country. These questionnaires asked 
the colleges to what extent they would accept certain recommenda- 
tions, and the responses were published in reports which were placed 
in the hands of both colleges and schools so that the trends and 
positions of particular institutions could be easily checked. The last 
report was published in 1935. At the annual meeting of the committee 
in 1939, Dr. Smith was authorized to prepare a form for a new report 
as soon as the work of the other committees related to this one had 
reached a point where a report to the schools and colleges could be 
reasonably complete. Since the work of these related committees did 
not materialize within the next year, no meeting of the committee was 
held in 1940. By the time of the 1941 meeting, however, most of 
the related activities had reached maturity. 

The outstanding event related to the work of the Committee on 
School and College Relations is the completion of the work of the 
Eight-Year Study of the Progressive Education Association. The work 
of several other groups also bears in an important way upon this com- 
mittee’s work. At the time of the meeting, the American Council on 
Education had published the first revision of its Cumulative Record 
Form for Secondary Schools and plans were under way to begin the 
revision of the college form. The question of an entrance form for 
colleges came up in a very insistent manner in the spring of 1941, when 
the National Association of Secondary-School Principals and the Ameri- 
can Council on Education held a joint meeting to discuss the possibility 
of preparing a record form that could be accepted by the colleges 
throughout the country. A conference was held with representatives 
of most of the sectional organizations in the country, the National 
Association of College Registrars, the Progressive Education Associa- 


* Not present or represented. 
t+ Appointed to the committee in place of Frances L. Knapp, deceased. 
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tion, and other organizations, who agreed on a form which is a long 
step toward meeting the needs of the colleges and which makes it 
possible for schools rather quickly to prepare forms for a number of 
different colleges. 

Another important move in the spring of 1941 was a conference 
called jointly by the Commission on the Relation of School and 
College of the Progressive Education Association and the Implementa- 
tion Committee of the National Education Association, which had 
representatives from the sectional organizations and from business and 
labor. This conference was called to consider the question of whether 
symbols of education have now concealed the real objectives of education. 
It was the feeling of the group that the answer to the question was an 
affirmative one. A committee was appointed to continue exploring 
this area and to see what the next steps should be. 

Mr. Shank reported that the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, with the cooperation of the American Council on 
Education, was sending to every college in the country a copy of the 
revised secondary school transfer blank and was asking for opinions 
regarding the usefulness of the information provided by this blank. It 
was also calling the attention of secondary schools and colleges to the 
possibility of adepting this new form as the official transfer blank. A 
sample of the form was passed around the committee for inspection. 

There was considerable discussion of the item in the transfer form 
concerned with the ranking of students. The discussion indicated that 
the committee members tended to be opposed to ranking. 

It was suggested that the personality record of the blank might be 
prefaced with a statement that large schools which do not have anyone 
qualified to privide this information should not fill it out. It was 
emphasized that this part of the blank should reach persons responsible 
for counseling and that it might be marked, “Primarily for the use 
of counselors of students.” It was also suggested that when these 
blanks were sent out, it might be advisable to send two copies and 
ask that one be sent on to the student advisor. 

The committee was unanimously in favor of approaching the col- 
leges as soon as possible. Dr. Allen pointed out that the best way for 
schools to make their opinions felt is through the work of a committee 
of this kind. He also stated that agreement on the questions which the 
committee was in a position to submit to the colleges would be one of 


the most important factors in an orderly procedure from high school 
to college. 
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The rest of the time in the meeting was devoted to detailed con- 
sideration and extended discussion of a mimeographed statement en- 
titled “Proposed Communication to the Colleges,” which had been 
prepared by the chairman. ‘There was general approval of the state- 
ment, but various recommendations were made concerning detailed 
changes. Dr. Smith and Dr. Allen were authorized to make the revi- 
sions suggested by the committee. 


It was agreed that when the communication was submitted to the 
colleges, it should be made clear that the committee members were act- 
ing as individuals and that they were in no way committing their 
institutions to the proposals set forth by the committee. 

The chairman thanked the members of the committee for their helpful 
suggestions, and the meeting adjourned. 


COMMITTEE ON TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 
A. L. Lincoln, Chairman 


Members 


Ronald S. Beasley, Groton School 

Emilie C. Bradbury, Germantown Friends School 
*Forrest W. Cobb, Riverdale Country School 
Margaret F. Coe, The Park School (Baltimore) 
Frederick B. Davis, Avon Old Farms 

Rosa M. Davis, The Brearley School 

Walter F. Dearborn, Harvard University 

Irene A. Fike, Scarsdale Public Schools 

John A. Lester, Friends Council on Education 
*A. L. Lincoln, The Lawrenceville School 
Richard H. McFeely, George School 

Thomas F. Morrison, Milton Academy 

Amy L. Philips, Lincoln School 

Richard Sagebeer, Tower Hill School 

J. Folwell Scull, Jr., Abington Friends School 
+C. Jane Sullivan, Shady Hill School 


Others Present 
Russell S. Bartlett, Newark School of Engineering 
Calvin Miller, Lake Forest Day School 
Edith Newlin, Friends Central Country Day School 
Cyril G. Sargent, Mount Hermon School 
Margaret Selover, Educational Records Bureau 


* Unable to be pres-at. 


t Appointed to committee in place of Helen Moyer, who is no longer at 
Shady Hill School. 
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George Spache, Friends Seminary 
Arthur E. Traxler, Educational Records Bureau 


Dr. Davis, who served as acting chairman of the committee in the 
absence of Dr. Lincoln, called the meeting to order and asked for 
reports from the various subcommittees. Mr. Funk, chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Test Selection, sent a report which was read to the 
committee. Because of the thoroughness with which Mr. Funk’s 
report outlines the work of this important subcommittee, the entire re- 
port is given following the minutes of this meeting. 

The report of the Subcommittee on Test Selection was followed by 
reports from the various subcommittees on test construction. Mr. 
Morrison, chairman of the Subcommittee on Biology Tests, and Dr. 
Bartlett, chairman of the Subcommittee on Physics Tests, were present 
to report for their respective committees. In the absence of Dr. Bickel, 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Chemistry Tests, the work of that 
group was reviewed briefly by Dr. Traxler. Each of the three com- 
mittees on science tests had constructed two forms of a test in its field 
designed especially for independent schools. The first form was em- 
ployed in the spring 1941 testing program and the second form is 
ready for use in the spring of 1942. All three committees plan to 
make one more form of their test, thus providing three fairly comparable 
forms in each of the three subjects. ‘The tests constructed by these 
committees are being published by the Cooperative Test Service. 

Mr. Beasley, chairman of the Subcommittee on Social Studies Tests, 
stated that his committee made a survey of objectives in the teaching 
of social studies in member schools and began experimentation in the 
preparation of materials for a general proficiency test in this field at 
the secondary school level. About the same time, the staff of the 
Cooperative Test Service began working on a social studies test that 
was very similar in purpose and content to the one that the committee 
had begun. It was evident that the two groups could merge their 
efforts to mutual advantage. In the spring of 1941, there was a meet- 
ing, at which test items prepared either by the Cooperative Test 
Service or by members of the committee were studied in detail and 
revised as seemed needed. The new Cooperative General Proficiency 
Test in Social Studies, Form S, was the outcome of the joint action of 
the two groups. 

The last committee report was made by Dr. Dearborn, chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Reading Tests. He outlined the work of the 
committee and discussed the content of a new bulletin on “The Nature 
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and Use of Reading Tests,’ which was prepared by the Bureau under 
the direction of the subcommittee. Dr. Dearborn also pointed out some 
of the more important problems in the measurement of reading. 

The chairman then called for a report from Mr. Morrison, rep- 
resenting the Bureau of Research of the Secondary Education Board, 
concerning plans for further work on the Junior Scholastic Aptitude 
Test. Mr. Morrison pointed out that two comparable working forms 
of the test, known as Form E and Form F, were available and stated 
that the committee planned next to prepare Form DR, based on Form 
D and some new materials. There was favorable discussion of the 
values of the Junior Scholastic Aptitude Test for the schools participat- 
ing in the Bureau program. 

The next item on the agenda was a report by Dr. Davis concerning 
new tests prepared by the Cooperative Test Service. He mentioned 
especially the Cooperative Test of Community Affairs, a change in the 
French and Latin tests to include a section on the civilization of the 
country, and the construction of a new test in secondary school mathe- 
matics. He stated that the Cooperative Test Service was being assisted 
in the preparation of the mathematics test by a new subcommittee of the 
Committee on Tests and Measurements consisting of Radcliffe W. 
Bristol, The Hill School, chairman; William S. Litterick, The Peddie 
School ; and Carroll G. Ross, Scarsdale High School. 

A question concerning the advisability of sending final percentiles with 
the first report to the schools participating in the Bureau testing 
program wherever possible was introduced by Mrs. Selover. She 
pointed out that most schools are anxious to receive the percentiles on 
the academic aptitude tests and reading tests as soon as possible, since 
they make use of the results in the placement of pupils and in the 
planning of remedial work. She stated further that since some of the 
tests in the regular fall program have been used in preceding programs, 
the Bureau has immediately available dependable independent school 
norms that usually do not differ significantly from the norms based on 
the current program. She indicated that it was the feeling of the 
Bureau staff that it was desirable to make use of these norms and to 
send out final reports as soon as the tests were scored rather than to 
follow the Bureau’s customary procedure of sending a preliminary 
report on the completion of the scoring and a final report when 
the percentiles for the current program have been prepared. ‘The dis- 
cussion brought out clearly that the committee was in agreement with 
this opinion. 
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The next question on the agenda concerned the desirability of 
introducing tests, other than those commonly used, into the Bureau 
program on an experimental basis. ‘The question was presented by Mr. 
McFeely. He stated that it has always been difficult to get some of 
the promising new tests used widely enough in the Bureau program to 
provide independent school norms and pointed out that in the fall 
1941 testing program, the Bureau was trying an experiment in which 
one such test, the Cooperative Test of Social Studies Abilities, was 
being emphasized. ‘The scoring rate for the test had been reduced 
50 per cent in an effort to encourage the schools to use it. A con- 
siderable number of schools had ordered the test on this basis and it 
appeared that for the first time the Bureau would be able to prepare 
fairly dependable independent school norms for this test. Mr. McFeely 
stated that the Subcommittee on Test Selection, of which he was a mem- 
ber, felt that this was a desirable innovation in the fall program, and 
he asked for comments from other members of the Committee on Tests 
and Measurements. ‘The discussion indicated that there was general 
approval of this kind of experimentation and that it should be extended 
to include other tests. 

A question concerning what types of research with the test results 
would be most helpful to member schools was raised by Dr. Traxler. 
He indicated some of the research studies that had been published by the 
Bureau in recent years and which had dealt mainly with the evalvetion 
of new tests in the Bureau program. The committee was . the 
opinion that this kind of research should be continued as far as the 
time and resources of the Bureau staff would permit. 

The last item on the agenda was the announcement of the names 
of new members who had been appointed by the chairman to replace 
those whose terms expired on November first. The retiring members 
were Mr. Beasley, Miss Bradbury, Miss Davis, and Professor Dearborn. 
The new members, appointed for four years, were Mrs. Glidden 
Hinman, Lake Forest Day School; Dr. William S. Litterick, the Peddie 
School ; Mr. Cyrii G. Sargent, Mount Hermon School; and Dr. George 
Spache, Friends Seminary. Miss C. Jane Sullivan, Shady Hill School, 
was appointed for three years to fill the unexpired term of Mrs. Helen 
Moyer. Mr. J. Folwell Scull, Jr., Abington Friends School, was 
appointed to the Subcommittee on Test Selection to replace Mr. 
McFeely, whose term on that committee had expired. 

After these appointments had been made, the meeting was adjourned. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON TEST SELECTION 


The Subcommittee on Test Selection has the task of selecting the 
measuring instruments which comprise the yearly testing programs. 
Usually this is done at a meeting held several weeks in advance of 
the date upon which the programs are released to the member schools. 
Essentially the functions and purposes of committees of this kind can 
be divided into the following categories. 

1. To evaluate tests which have been published in the interim be- 
tween programs and to determine the possible place that they may have 
in a country-wide effort to measure some phase of the member schools’ 
work. In addition, the committee must be familiar with revisicns of 
tests previously used and determine so far as possible the advantages, 
or lack of them, that they possess, contrasted with former editions. 

Since the committee is composed of laymen whose knowledge of 
measuring instruments is pragmatic, it is guided by the expert opinion 
of the Bureau staff and by examination of the test booklets made avail- 
able through the Bureau. The Bureau is a widely recognized testing 
agency to which all publishers are glad to submit material. Therefore, 
the committee has an opportunity to examine and to discuss all available 
tests. 

2. To designate those instruments which offer a complete year- 
round program for member schools. The program is divided into two 
parts, the fall tests, which deal with the student’s capacity, such as the 
Kuhlmann-Anderson and the American Council Psychological Exam- 
ination, his ability to read, and his achievement in certain fields, such 
as spelling; and the spring tests, which indicate achievement in the 
appropriate subject-matter fields. 

Schools vary in organization and procedure, consequently the recom- 
mended tests for each program must be in sufficient number to allow 
adequate selection of tests for each institution’s needs. Test selection 
is also influenced by previous experience, that is, if a large number of 
schools used a test and found it good, that test probably will be recom- 
mended for the same purpose on the next succeeding program. In 
cases where a test has some use, but not enough to establish good norms, 
schools are warned of this contingency when the test is recommended 
again. 

The committee strives always to submit a list of tests which will 


allow every school to maintain continuity of program and comparability 
of results. 
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3. To urge the construction of new instruments in fields which 
existing tests do not adequately cover or in which the subject matter 
emphasis has changed sufficiently to require new tests. The Cooperative 
Mathematics Test for Grades 7, 8, and 9, and the Cooperative Biology 
Test, Form ERB-R are examples of tests constructed to meet such 
needs. 

4. To call to the attention of member schools tests which seem good 
but which are not widely known nor extensively used. Each program 
carries a list of such tests. 

The committee believes that schools might with advantage carefully 
select one test from this list for use with a limited group of students in 
order to become acquainted with it and for purposes of study and analy- 
sis within its own student body. The best possible test in any field has 
not yet been constructed, but encouragement for construction of new 
tests or the adequate revision of old tests lies in the willingness of users 
to try them out in actual practice and to submit their findings and com- 
ments to test authors. 

5. To recommend especially one test that seems superior in its field, 
but which has not had adequate use to determine its worth. The Bureau 
corrects these tests and tabulates results at less than actual cost. It is 


the hope of the committee that in this manner it may discover some very 
good tests not now widely used that may eventually become a regular 
part of the program. 


The committee recognizes fully the responsibility entrusted to it in 
the selection of tests. It appreciates the comments received from mem- 
ber schools and amends each program so that it conforms to their desires 
and needs so far as possible. Sometimes it is faced with the painful 
necessity of recommending again some test which has received consider- 
able criticism simply because there is, in its opinion, no better instrument 
available. Generally, though, the programs recommended contain an 
adequate selection of tests so that any school may adjust its testing pro- 
gram to its own needs provided the school knows what it wants to test 
and why. 

The committee acknowledges with gratitude the patient, kindly assist- 
ance which the Bureau gives it, and the harmony which prevails in all 
its dealings. Whatever success the committee may have in selecting the 
tests that appear in each program is due in no small measure to the 
knowledge and guidance afforded by the entire staff of the Educational 
Records Bureau. 


Howarp V. Funk, Chairman 
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